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V-J Day! 


How simple a phrase! . . . But ever since that fateful morn- 
ing when Jap bombers winged over Pearl Harbor to touch off 
the spark of a world-girdling conflagration that could have but 
one end, Americans strained mightily towards the day when 
total victory would mean total peace. 


The once powerful Axis which, at one time, swung across 
the Eastern Hemisphere from Berlin to Rome to Tokyo, is no 
more ... It is now a horrible nightmare; a revulsion from 


the past. 


We of Arr TRANSPORTATION have been deeply conscious of 
the top role played by the airplane in the most tragic of armed 
conflicts in all world history ... We have seen this creation 
of man loose tons of devastating explosives upon cities, fac- 
tories, and ships; disgorge tanks and trucks and howitzers; 
drop thousands of armed men with billowing parachutes to 
mark their descent to the embattled earth . .. We have looked 
upon and shuddered at endless miles of destruction—in Europe, 
in Africa, in Asia, in the Pacific—and thanked God that these 
United States were spared. 


With the final setting of Nippon’s once vaunted Rising 
Sun. we witness the rising of another, better sun from which 
radiates the warmth of peace, of understanding, and of world 
cooperation. 


It is our desire to see the airplane bind this tortured globe 
of ours in perpetual concord; to play the fitting role of a true 
messenger of democracy: to be the vital instrument of peace- 
ful transportation it was always meant to be. 


We have seen the airplane as a fearsome agent of destruc- 
tion. At these crossroads we pause to avow our belief that it 
will present itself as an even more powerful agent of con- 
struction. 


With this in mind and heart, we of AiR TRANSPORTATION con- 
fidently face the future... 


THE EDITORS 
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ANSWERS TO THE AXIS 
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— 
America's tremendous capacity for production has provided | 
the answers to the Axis. It has been the job of DADE BROTHERS, 1 
Inc., to make certain those answers were delivered. We are proud sg 
indeed of our part in this war of production and transportation. ‘ 


wer 


| What we have done for Uncle Sam, we shall be ready to do 
} for you, once Victory is won. 


* Pioneers in Processing Planes and Materials for Export 

¢ Manufacturers of Glider Wings 

¢ Air Cargo Consultants : 

¢ Originators of "Eronel" liquid spray plastic for packaging air- 
planes and air cargo 


| * Foremost fleet of specially equipped trucks for transportation 
of aircraft and aircraft parts 

* Specialists in handling of crack-ups 

* Manufacturers of “ERONEL" Thermo Dip a protective plastic 
coating for spare parts. 
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CARGO ENGINEERS, LAND... SEA... AIR - 
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ENGLAND’S & PERROTT’S 


(Proprietors: Carter Paterson & Co.) 
INCORPORATING R. C. ENGLAND, PERROTT & PERROTT, HARMAN & WILKES 
HEAD OFFICE 
79/81 GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 
BRANCH Sere vara eco aat poten ond sa cities 
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TRANSPORTATION © express and freight. 


WE collect, deliver baggage, merchandise to and from ql 
Docks and Airports in the British Islands. 


WE quote and ship all descriptions of merchandise to any 
_ part of the world. ‘ 


YVE clear through Customs at Docks and Aine a! 
classes of merchandise, pay duty where required, g 
deliver as instructed. 


E receive household goods, personal effects, scimples an 
merchandise in large or small quantities, and pack & 
- export. We also receive, deliver and pack automobiles 


WE have storage accommodation, where baggage or me? 
yehandise may be warehoused for long or short p sriods 


Cetin igs. 8 


W(VE secure transportation tickets for all means of travel @ 
obtain the best available accommodations. 


OUTWARD: We collect from Passenger’s address and forward to ¢ 
steamer or airline. 


INWARD: ur representatives meet all steamers and airlines re 
in the Ports of London, Liverpool, Southampton and G 
gow to render passengers any assistance an: to 
instructions as to disposal of their baggage, eic. 


Pit  ._—-_- BLUEFRIES - NEW YORK, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING sons 
44 Whitehall Street _ New York 4, N. Y.. Urs 
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V ee the war continues, Beechcraft business is war produc- 


tion — delivered on schedule. When the war ends, Beechcraft mie 
rapidly will convert to production of outstanding airplanes designed 
for civilian use. Beechcraft’s peacetime business will aim at the 
promotion of the prosperity of its employees, stockholders, dealers, 
and customers. Through these groups Beechcraft intends to con- me r BEG 
tribute to the welfare of all. Tonal et 
r 
Beech Aircraft 5 
only 
IYEEC Crait 


: CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. As 
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Egypt- Sicily Naples- Rome- Normandy North Holland Rhineland Central 
Libya Foggia Arno France Europe 


9 BATTLE STARS! 


Air cargo and the swift transportation of passengers and troops 

in full gear—on a grand scale—foreshadewed V-E 

By Day. But victory in the West wasn’t a pushover— 

RICHARD ~— the story of the 316th Troop Carrier Group will tell 
ee you that. This is where the plane counted! 


OU will remember, of course, how our hearts were in our mouths as the British 

Eighth Army and the German Afrika Korps, locked in bitter battle, struggled back 
and forth across the northern desert lands of the Dark Continent. The Nazis were hell- 
bent for the Suez Canal, vital lifeline of the British; but even though the German 
tentacles stretched almost to within reach of one of the war’s richest prizes—a plum 
which could have changed the course of the whole war—they never quite got there. 


First it was General Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell, the brilliant Commander-in-Chief of 
the Middle East theatre, and General William 
Henry Ewart Gott, commanding the British 
Eighth. Then it was General Sir Claude John 
Eyre Auchinleck—the Auk, they called him— 
as Commander-in-Chief, and General Neil 
Methuen Ritchie at the head of the Eighth. 

Marshal Erwin Rommel rode the crest of 
popularity in Nazi Germany in October, 1942. 
His Afrika Korps and Mussolini’s legions, con- 
trolled all of North Africa, from Casablanca 
in the west to El Alamein in the east, a 
meager 60 miles from Alexandria. The Tom- 
mies were back on their heels, and he was 


BEGINNING OF THE 
ROUT—The British bar- 
rage which broke the 
back of Marshal Rom- 
mel's cocky Afrika 
Korps when they were 
only a few miles from 


the Suez Canal. 


waiting to deliver the knockout punch. 

Ritchie had lost most of his tanks, but 
American shipments were now coming 
through. The Mediterranean passage was too 
perilous, for the Axis was in full command of 
the Sicilian Narrows. So the cargo transports 
steamed the 12,000 miles down the South 
Atlantic, around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
up through the canal the Nazis wanted so 
badly. 

It remained for General Sir Bernard Law 
Montgomery—Monty of the distinctive head- 
gear and teetotaler’s tastes—and his chief, 
General Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, to 
achieve the rout which will remain in military 
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UPPER LEFT: Arrival of the 316th Troop Carrier Group at Pope Field, Fort Bragg, North Carolina, } 
after writing history from Egypt-Libya to the Rhine in Germany. UPPER RIGHT: First to arrive ‘ 
were these men from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. LOWER LEFT: Heroes of the 
famous 316th, “chowing up." LOWER RIGHT: Making up their bunks, the boys know that a 


é te 


furlough and home are not far off. 
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UPPER LEFT: The 316th passing in review before General Old and guests during formal ceremonies 

at Pope Field. UPPER RIGHT: Medals presented to (left to right) First Lieutenant Sylvanus 

T. Howells, Jr., Major Frank J. McMenamin, and First Lieutenant Eldred G. Lessins. LOWER 

LEFT: Banquet in the Officers Club celebrating the homecoming. LOWER RIGHT: Left to right 

are Major General William C. Lee, Brigadier General William D. Old, Lieutenant Colonel Walter 
R. Washburn, Jr., and Captain George E. Quisenberry. 
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SUPPLY JOB—Furnishing the necessary supplies of war for the ground troops was no simple 
job for the 316th Troop Carrier Group. Unarmed and unarmored, these cargo-carrying planes 
often plowed through fields of deadly flak. 


history until the end of time; the headlong 
German-Italian retreat that was pinched off 
at the other end by the invading Yanks, lead 
to a series of new and historic invasions. 

You have seen countless headlines: read 
them in your own newspapers; stared across 
train aisles to rvvd those of your fellow pas- 
sengers; have besn arrested by brazen scare- 
heads on newsstands. The magazines, the 
books, the radic, the movies have told you 
about the supreraciy confident Monty and his 
hard-bitten Desert Rats. There is plenty of 
gripping drama in the stories of the desert 
battles, but this does not happen to be a tale 
about the British. 


This is the story of the 316th Troop Carrier 
Group, I Troop Carrier Command, United 
States Army Air Forces. 

This is the record of a great Yank outfit 
which came “fustest with the mostest” in an 
amazing supply job for Monty, participating 
in outstanding air transport operations that 
tipped the scales of victory in favor of the 
Allies. 

This is an account of achievement of the 
highest order, reflected in an unmatched saga 
which brought the 316th from Libya-Egypt to 
the crossing of the Rhine, earning its person- 
nel three Presidential Unit Citations, nine bat- 
tle stars, and hundreds of individual awards. 


ADVANCE ON TRIP- 


OLi—This is the type of 
terrain over which the 
316th flew on its end- 
less supply missions 
throughout the North 
African campaign. 
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CARGO AND PASSENGER TRANSPORT—The Army C-47 (Douglas DC-3) which was widely 


used by the 316th Troop Carrier Group in its nine major campaigns. It flew everything from 
: turkeys and monkeys to aircraft engines and jeeps. 


Air cargo is the word. It spelled ultimate 
defeat for the Axis, and Air Marshal Hermann 
Goering’s Luftwaffe was powerless to stop it. 

The 316th went into action in November, 
1942, a few days after Monty began his now 
famous cannon blitz. Perhaps it was signifi- 
cant that among the Yanks’ first assignments 
was the hauling of Thanksgiving turkeys from 
Dever Soir, some 80 miles from Cairo; but 
along went valuable high-priority engines for 
the fighting Eighth. 

Monty broke through Rommel’s defenses 
and ordered New Zealand infantry to swing 
around to the south where, within a few days, 
the deserted, starving Italians were rounded 
up by the thousands. But the battle was on 
in earnest now. Casualties were beginning to 
show up in greater numbers. 

The 316th moved closer to the front lines, 
often landing on fields taken from the enemy 
only a few hours before. Operations were ex- 
tremely hazardous. In one: instance, a for- 
saken Nazi airfield was planted with 2,000 
mines. These dangers, however, offered no 
parmenent obstacles to the Yanks. They flew 
in badly needed gasoline for the Tommies and 
brought back the wounded. 

Although, as Lieutenant Colonel Walter R. 
Washburn, Jr., 28-year old Texan who is the 
present commanding officer of the 316th, told 


this writer, “the desert is made to order for_ 


air transport operations,” it had its seamier 
side. It was easy to get lost on the changeless 


ALLIES—General Dwight D. Eisenhower con- 

gratulating the hatless General Monty on 

the successes of the British Eighth Army. A 
job well done! 
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Fast! 


Direct! 


United’s “Cargoliner Service” 


No matter whether your shipment is 
asmall precision part or a bulky piece 
of machinery, United’s “Cargoliner 
Service” is designed to expedite its 
swift flight across the country. 

Loading devices to facilitate fast 
handling are only one of the im- 
provements engineered by United. 
Research and development in the 
transporting of air cargo are con- 
stantly taking place at United. 


United Cargoliners can help you 
get going faster now and during post- 
war reconversion . . . help you mini- 
mize warehousing costs... reduce in- 
ventories ... speed timely products 


to major key centers at low cost. 

Complete information on how“ Car- 
goliner Service” can save you time 
and money. Write Air Cargo, United 
Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Ill. 
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wastes, and flying sand could play hob with 
an airplane motor. 

As the British moved westward so did the 
Troop Carrier Group hop from base to base. 
Even while the enemy still held Benghazi, the 
Americans flew their unarmed C-47s over dan- 
gerous territory to drop air cargo onto the 
valiant island of Malta. The 316th moved to 
Marble Arch—Il Duce’s pride—and after the 
Eighth Army took Tripoli, the Yanks who had 
supplied their allies during the 1,200-mile ad- 
vance, returned to Ismailia to haul freight. 

Both the ground and air personnel of the 
316th had set up an enviable record, but there 
was more ahead for them when they returned 


to the west. They were now based in Tunisia. 


where they went into preparation for the com- 
ing invasion of Sicily. 


- 


Tunisia on a paratroop mission and flew a 
lengthy dog-leg course over the Mediterranean 
Sea, past the Island of Malta, up the coast. 
line to the vicinity of Gela, Sicily. Flying in 
tight formation, confronted with inclement 
weather conditions, without navigational aids, 
intensive anti-aircraft fire was encountered 
which destroyed 12 of their aircraft and dam. 
aged others. Notwithstanding this heartbreak. 
ing setback, these crews heroically continued 
on through incessant flak to make repeated 
passes over the drop zone to successfully de 
liver their loads of paratroopers and thus en 
able them to disrupt enemy defenses in ad- 
vance of our seaborne forces. 

“This action signalized the first large-scale 
use of American paratroopers and served as 
an operating guide for future employment of 


FREIGHT HAULED200G000000000000 msn 489,577 Pounds 
PASSENGERS FLowneeess00000000 mh 106,089 

PATIENTS evacuaTepeooe00000 mp 19,967 

Sr SEAT eRON "coe ms. 


AIRPLANE FLYING niMeo0000000000000 fp 2257 Hours 


GLIDER FLYING niMeoooooobahs 12 Hours 


The Sicilian invasion came up on July 9, 
1943. Planes of the 136th set out, 31 out of 
33 returning to their base. Two nights later, 
35 of the Group’s transports, scheduled to 
drop paratroopers behind our own lines, hit 
the coast shortly after a Nazi bombing raid. 
German flares still were in the air, and the 
C-47s plunged into the eerily lighted scene. 
There was hell to pay. 

This is what one Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion said: 

“For outstanding performance of duty in 


action against the enemy. On the night of. 


11 July 1943, 35 aircraft of the 316 Troop 
Carrier Group took off from their base in 


airborne tactics. The intrepidity displayed by 
the officers and men of the 316th Troop Car- 
rier Group in the accomplishment of a vital 
mission in the face of overwhelming peril is 
worthy of emulation.” 

After this operation, nothing was more 
needed than a rest and recuperation. 
this it was given! When they returned to 
action, they moved to Mazzara, Sicily, from 
which they operated against Salerno—in the 
words of one of its officers, “a perfect mission.” 

The Middle East and Sicilian campaigns 
were things of the past. There was another 
Presidential Unit Citation: . 

“For outstanding performance of duty ™ 
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YAWNING MOUTH—The British Hamilcar glider spewing forth a seven-ton tank. When the 
316th took part in the First Allied Airborne Army's operation in Holland, RAF planes towed this 
type of motorless aircraft. 


action against the enemy from 25 November 
1942 to 25 August 1943. Throughout the 
course of the Egypt-Libyan, Tunisian and 
Sicilian Campaigns the 316th Troop Carrier 
Group rendered distinguished service in its 
vital support of the British Eighth Army and 
Ninth Air Force. During the Middle East 
Campaign, during which refueling and rearm- 
ing problems were greatly aggravated by the 
attenuated lines of supply through the desert, 
the unarmed and unarmored aircraft of the 
316th Troop Carrier Group played an out- 
standing part in the success of both aerial 
and ground operations by transporting vitally 
needed supplies and replacements to advanced 
landing grounds only recently evacuated by 
the enemy. 

“While air echelons of the group were en- 
gaged in undertaking long and hazardous 
flights without escort over areas where enemy 
opposition was both anticipated and encoun- 
tered, the ground echelons of the group, in 


addition to their normal duties, supported the 
air echelons of two heavy bombardment 
groups throughout important operations in 
the Western Desert. 

“Living under conditions of great personal 
hardship and danger in the desert, and oper- 
ating despite the difficulties of unfavorable 
climatic and weather conditions, as well as 
enemy aerial attack, the personnel of the 
316th Troop Carrier Group, through their 
courage, perseverance and deep devotion to 
duty, rendered an invaluable contribution to 
the success of Allied operations in the Middle 
East Theater of Operations.” 

It was Colonel Washburn who said that the 
316th had transported nearly all of the per- 
sonnel of the British Eighth Army and the 
United States Ninth Air Force, who were on 
leave, to Egypt and back. But this was only 
a sidelight of passenger air transportation. 

To relieve enemy pressure on our troops in 
the Naples-Foggia area, the group dropped a 


YANK GLIDER—The Waco CG-4A which the 316th used in its glider operations. Records of 
the 316th show that the group's flying time of gliders reached 5,625 hours. Top tow speed is 
150 miles an hour. 
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PARATROOP TRANSPORT—This picture of British paratroopers en route to Normandy was 


taken on D-Day. Most of the British Eighth Army and the United States Ninth Air Force were 
transported by the 316th's C-47s to and from Egypt during the North African show. 


large number of paratroopers. All during the 
northward advance the aerial supply line was 
maintained. Air cargo was parachuted from 
the swarming C-47s to the Allied troops in 
the Rome-Arno sector, thus materially aiding 
in maintaining the constant pressure on the 


foe. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday last year the 316th 
prepared to move to Cottesmore, England, 
where they remained based until two days 
after V-Day. Their achievements? Well, listen 
to this: 

The D-Day operations found the group com- 
pleting two missions over Normandy, drop- 
ping paratroopers and subsequently dropping 
parapacks to supply the airborne forces after 
their landing. Not a single plane was lost on 
D-Day, but on D-plus-l two men lost their 
lives, one as the result of a ground accident. 

Which brings us to the third Presidential 
Unit Citation: 

“For outstanding performance of duty in 
action against the enemy on 5, 6 and 7 June 
1944. On these dates, members of Group Head- 
quarters, and of the 36th, 37th, 44th and 45th 
Troop Carrier Squadrons of the 316th Troop 
Carrier Group effected 118 sorties. 

“Flying in unarmed and unarmored Troop 
Carrier aircraft, at minimum altitudes and 


airspeeds, in unfavorable weather conditions, . 


over water and into the face of strong enemy 
defenses, without possibility of employing 


evasive action, the planes of this group un- 
loaded their paratroops with extreme precision 
over vital zones as part of the Troop Carrier 
spearhead of the Allied invasion of the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

“To the smooth cooperative effort of all 
members of the 316th Troop Carrier Group 
is attributable the tremendous success of its 
participation in the initial phases of the in 
vasion of Normandy. Their conduct has added 
luster to the traditions of our military forces.” 

In Northern France, through the excellent 
cooperation of all of the men comprising the 
316th, many thousands of gallons of gasoline 
were transported to the inland moving Allies. 
In addition, all sorts of supplies were dropped 
to the speeding ground troops; and, on 4m 
unprecedentedly large scale, picked up battle 
casualties for swift transportation baek to 
England. 

Gliders—CG-4As—were used for the first 
time in transporting troops into the Nijmegan 
area of Southern Holland. This was part of 
the First Allied Airborne Army’s initial opera- 
tions. After that there were daily trips with 
supplies. 

When ‘the crossing of the Rhine came, 1,000 
paratroops with full equipment were deliv- 
ered to the Wesel area. This was the greatest 
airborne operation of the war to date. The 
RAF was also in on that show, towing Hami 
cars and Horsas. 
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Braniff provides through rates and 
service between the United States 
and Merida, Vera Cruz, Puebla, 
Ciudad Victoria, in addition to 
Mexico City, Monterrey and Nuevo 
Laredo, Streamlined handling 
and customs clearance speed goods 
from origin to final destination. 
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The 316th worked blue blazes right up to 
the final stages of the war in Europe, haul- 
ing tons of air cargo to make victory com- 
plete. Fuel, food, drugs, machines, accessories 
—everything went by air in speedy shuttle 
work. The quick transportation of the wounded 
to base hospitals in England saved number- 
less lives. 

The 316th, from February 14, 1942, to date, 
has had four commanding officers: Colonel 
Jerome B. McCauley, Lieutenant Colonel Bur- 
ton R. Fleet, Colonel Harvey A. Berger, and 
young Washburn. Fleet and Berger are dead 
—killed in action. The four squadrons com- 
prising the group were commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonels James L. Roberts, Leonard 
C. Fletcher, William S. Keiser, and Bertie W. 
David. Six members have been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre by the French Government, 
the Air Medal has been won by most of the 
316th personnel, and the Soldier’s Medal by 
several others. 

When we snagged Colonel Washburn in the 
press room at Pope Field, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, during the official homecoming cele- 


' bration last month, we asked him how big 


were the loads his group carried. 

“T remember hauling 7,000-pound loads in 
C-47s out of Egyptian base,” he said. “That 
was a 2,000-pound overload, and those planes 
struggled to get off the ground. But we got 
the stuff where it was needed. Those loads 
eventually got down to 6,000 pounds—that’s 
about 800 gallons of gas.” 

“Did you transport ammunition?” 

“Oh, yes. We shipped bombs up to a thou- 
gand pounds each, and on the return trips 
carried 12 litters with British troops in addi- 
tion to walking casualties.” 

“What other types of cargo did you carry?” 

“I don’t believe there was anything we 


C.O. INTERVIEWED— 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Washburne questioned 
by the press. Left to 
right are John H. Lan- 
caster, Flying; Richard 
Malkin, managing edi- 
tor. Air Transportation; 
Colonel Washburn; D. 
M. Yap, publisher, 
Bataan. 


didn’t haul,” he said. “We flew engines, spare 
parts, and oxygen apparatus to Benghazi. Ten 
days before the Ploesti raid we brought ip 
about 100 aircraft engines. We've also trans 
ported electric generators, jeeps; and on one 
occasion I personally flew in a load of mom 
keys from Gura, Eritrea, for medical research 
purposes.” 

“Whom in the 316th Troop Carrier Group 
do you credit with the most outstanding 
achievement?” we asked. 

Colonel Washburn’s reply was politely curt: 

“Nobody in my group stands out!” 

Commanding General of I Troop Carrier 
Command is Brigadier General William D, 
Old, veteran of the Burma campaign with 
more than 90 combat missions to his credit. 
He is generally credited with having made 
one of the first flights over the famous Hump 
route over the Himalayas. 

In his present command he heads a widely 
flung network of bases in the continental 
United States where Troop Carrier units re- 
ceive their training in the dropping of para- 
troopers. glider flying, air freight delivery, and 
the evacuation of the wounded in hospital 
planes. 

General Old returned 14 months ago from 
the China-Burma India theater, where he was 
commander of the Provisional Troop Carrier 
Command. This was the outfit which distin 
cuished itself in the aerial penetration of 
Burma in the Spring of 1944. 

Recognized as one of the most skillful 
pilots in the CBI theater. the general once 
led a squadron of Allied Troop Carriers into 
the Arakan area. In spite of a violent storm, 
which forced several flight leaders to turn 
back, the supply mission was completed—one 
which started the downfall of the Japs in the 
Avakan. 
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““You’re an Angel... with wings!”’ 


Today, doctors, nurses and medical equip- 
ment fly with the wounded in hospital 
wards of the air. The skill of aeronautical 
engineers and medical science have com- 
bined to save lives and bring swift mercy. 

It was Fairchild ingenuity which gave 
the Army Air Forces the ‘‘Packet”—a 
plane in which men and machines can be 
carried into battle. But the “Packet” is a 
ship of mercy too, convertible in a few 
minutes to a plane ready to receive the vic- 
tims of enemy action. 

Known to the Army as the C-82, the 
long-range “Packet” can carry 34 litter 


cases, four attendants, and medical sup- 
plies. Cramped quarters do not hamper 
nurses ministering to the wounded. An 
ingenious litter suspension affords ample 
room for movement. So successful is this 
strap-suspension device, developed by 
Fairchild engineers, that it has become 
standard equipment on hospital planes. 

Versatile in its applications, the 
“Packet” can carry the wounded from 
front line evacuation fields to base hospi- 
tals. Returning to the forward areas, it can 
carry up to nine tons of supplies needed at 
the front lines. 


airchild Aircrale 


) Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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“Headline News That Doesn't Make Headlines" 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM D. OLD 
Commanding General, I Troop Carrier Command 

(Special to Arr TransPortation) 


bie of many vital operations in airborne attack, aerial supply and air evacuation, the 
316th Troop Carrier Group is quite typical of all Troop Carrier outfits which have served 
and are serving throughout the world during the present conflict. 
As a rule, the Troop Carrier pilots make the headlines only during invasions when they 
become responsible for the successful delivery of parachute and glider troops whom they fly 
to combat destinations. 


_ The other side of the Troop Carrier story, falling pretty mucn 
into the routine, lacks the drama of airborne attack, yet it is a 
mission just as important in the ‘business of winning the war. 
This phase is the aerial delivery of supplies and equipment to 
ground troops. It is work that goes on and on, during and hetween 
invasions, never halting except for the most severe weather. Aerial 
supply is the power behind the ground campaign—the headline 
news that doesn’t make the headlines. 


Perhaps routine, but rarely dull, this job of providing “‘hundles 
from heaven” to ground forces has been going on since the very 
early days of the war. The 316th Troop Carrier Group, in fact, 
flew ammunition, gasoline, water and mail, as well as hundreds 
of other kinds of supplies and equipment, to the battlefronts during 
the conquest of North Africa, pioneering in the systematic evacua- 
tion of battle casualties via plane at the same time. In its two- 
and-a-half years overseas, the group hauled 50,489,577 pounds of 
freight. That represents only a part of cargo flown to battlefronts 
in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy, northern France, 
Holland and Germany, for other Troop Carrier groups were busy 
doing the same kind of job. 

_ The aerial supply work is enlivened by the fact that Troop Carrier planes are the “clay 
pigeons” of the AAF. The need for loading to the limit clips their not-to-great speed and also 
necessitates flying without armament or armor. Consequently, under ordinary flying conditions, 
Troop Carrier planes would be easy prey for fast enemy pusuit planes and anti-aircraft guns, 
for a large proportion of the flights must be made over hostile territory. ‘‘Contour flying” is 
Troop Carrier’s answer to this peril. Under attack, the pilots have learned to dive immediately 
close to the earth and duck through valleys, skim hilltops, skirt haystacks and zoom between 
buildings. While generally successful, the technique is hair-raising and requires iron nerves. 

New methods of aerial supply as demonstrated by the Troop Carrier Command have altered 
old ideas in strategy and tactics. From Buna to Bosnia to Burma to Bastogne, aerial supply 
outfits have made it possible for Allied ground forces to carry on in positions which all rules of 
warfare hitherto asserted were untenable. 

A good example of the supply job nag my by the Troop Carriers is the Bastogne opera- 
tion. Before the Third Army fought its way in to relieve the surrounded garrison, the Bastogne 
defenders were provided with hundreds of tons of food, medical supplies and ammunition—all of 
it dropped from the skies. The C-47 cargo planes made trips over Bastogne, braving enemy 
fire, on December 23 and 24, 1944. They missed Christmas Day because of unusually bad 
weather, but they were back again on the 26th and 27th. There was room in the planes for 
cigarettes, gum, candy and messages of Christmas cheer. 

Vast postwar potentialities are foreseen for aerial supply techniques being developed by the 
Troop Carrier Command. However, there’s another step which must be taken first—successful 
conclusion of the Pacific war. In this connection, the Troop Carrier Command now stands ready 
to perform any tasks for which it may be called upon, supported by a wealth of invaluable ex- 
perience. As a matter of fact, the first major Troop Carrier assault of the war took place in 
the Southwest Pacific, against the Japanese on New Guinea in the fall of 1942. Sixteen hun- 
dred paratroopers were dropped in the Markham Valley to seal the fate of the Japs at Salamaua 

Lae, and another operation saved Port Moresby when the enemy was only 17 miles away. 
The Troop Carrier job in the Pacific, although including several airborne attacks, has been 
chiefly aerial supply—the continuing and ever-expanding task of tying together the vast pattern 
of American bases, airfields and islands scattered over the wide stretches of sea. 


Of course, distance is one of the chief factors to be considered in waging war in the Pacific, 
whether on land or sea or in the air. Naturally, then, there will be larger Troop Carrier air- 
planes in readiness for the task ahead. They will have to carry bigger loads of troops and sup- 
plies and equipment over greater distances. Cargo planes with longer range and greater capacity 
are now being built for Troop Carrier combat duty in the Pacific, and the program of transi- 
tion training for pilots and crews will be stepped up as rapidly as the new aircraft are received. 

The 316th and its sister Troop Carrier outfits have helped set the stage for the fall of Japan 
—and for the era of air transportation which wil] come with peace. 


) 
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316th 


ALABAMA 
Capt. Howard Johnson 
Capt. Richard E. Oliver 
M/Sgt. Morris L. Wallace 


$/Sgt. Carter B. Osburn, Jr. 


S/Sgt. Billie F. Tipton 
Set. Joseph T. Huggins 
ge James L. Johnson 
gt. Claude W. Rice 

Cpl. Edison L. Morrow 
Cpl. Willie L. Murray 
Pfc. Henry F. Cooper 
Pfc. James L. Fleming 
Pfc. Dale A. Landers 
Pfc. Louis G. Rylant 


ARIZONA 
Capt. Arnie A. Maki 
M/Sgt. Leslie L. Love 
M/Sgt. Leonard W. Preston 
S/Sgt. Stanley Tracht 


ARKANSAS 
Capt. Jack R. Ellis 
Lt. William L. Toland 
T/Sgt. Prentice W. James 
T/Sgt. David L. Williams 
Pfc. Clifton J. Steelman 
Pfc. Robert O. Walker 


CALIFORNIA 

Maj. Floyd D, Miles 
Maj. Ralph E. Shadwell, Jr. 
Capt. Robert W. Gwynn 
Capt. Thaddeus A. Kowalski 
Capt. Joseph E. Mills 

pt. Max M. Rummens 
Capt. Ralph R. Welter 

t. Homer D. Anderson 
Lt. Eugene P. Baker 
Lt. Ernest H. Chambers 

- Conrad A. Desaulniers 
Lt. Robert A. Grosh 
Lt. Gene E. Hill 
Lt. Robert J. Markey 
Lt. Laurence W. Rankin, Jr. 
» Julian A. Rice 

4. George R. Robertson 
Lt. Roger N. Salmonson 
Lt. John C. Watson 
Lt. Larence A. Weinreb 
Lt. Howard V. Young 

ugh B. Long 

TIS Leon E. Bills 
¢ st. Robert G. Simmons 
S/Set. ox R. Davis 
s - William H. Hays 
9/Set. George Frenfies 
eect Owen H. Sharp 
Batt Tedford C. Shaw, Jr. 
Set. Eugene A. Welch 
= Wayne M. Bertholf 

gt. James S_ Dickson 
: Glenn P. Kephart 

mt. Harvey [., Steele 
Ct aoe: = no 

J ge D. Dain 
Col. John J. Guina as 


of the 


Personnel Roster 


roop ne roup 


COLORADO 


Capt. Paul F. Ness 
Lt. Robert F. Scott 
M/Sgt. Max L. Tucker 
S/Sgt. Neal R. Rushton 


CONNECTICUT 


S/Sgt. Everard N. Moseley 
S/Sgt. Charles M. Sharp 
S/Sgt. Gordon K. Truesdale 
S/Sgt. Frank Yanowetz 
T/Sgt. Camillo Altieri 

Sgt. William M. Jacob 
Sgt. Ernest G. Janetzke 
Set. Edward J. Slavin 
Cpl. Benjamin J. Hotkoski 
Cpl. Ernest Johnston 

Cpl. Leslie N. Lehmann 
Cpl. Thomas J. Dittman 
Cpl. Rocco L. Scinto 

Pfc. Francis W. Kegler 
Pfc. James O. Pasco 

Pfc. Sidney R. Simons 


FLORIDA 


Maj. Archibal M. Black 
Capt. John H. McCullough 
Lt. James J. Blain 

Lt. Hilliard B. McCullough 
Lt. Jean R. Sheppard 

Lt. John K. Shiun, Jr. 
S/Segt. Carl E. Lawson 
S/Sgt. Horace R. Wiggins 
Set. Paul D. McLeran 
Pfc. Ernest Grossenbacher 
Pvt. Joseph B. Boyle 


GEORGIA 
Lt. Col. Leonard C. Fletcher 


Lt. Col. Graham Wright, Jr. 


Maj. Andrew J. Milstead 
Capt. Marvin L, Finch 
T/Sgt. Ivison J. Born 
T/Sgt. Claude L. Fuller 
T/Set. Euel S. McLemore 
T/Segt. William C. Sanders, 
T/Sgt. Charles D. Smith 
T/Set. James R. Wynn 


S/Sgt. William E. Johns 


S/Sgt. Raymond M. Schwartz 


S/Set. Stephen O. Tisdale 
§/Sgt. Samuel B. C. Walker 
Set. Joe E. Cook 

Set. Lee R. Deloach 

Set. Allan Holt 

Set. John B. Tones 

Sgt. Brutus F. Joyner 
Sgt. Zack Judge 

Sgt. Lee J. Moore 

Sgt. George H. Pope, Jr. 
Set. Milton N. Weinstein 
Cpl. James H. Fife 

Cpl. Benjamin A. Freeman 


Col. 
Cpl. 
. Edgar D. Fanning 


Pfc 
Pfc 


Pfc. 
Pvt. 


George E. Hudgins 
Boyd H. Poole 


Johnnie W. Ford 


John P. Myers 
Roy A. Freeman 


ILLINOIS 


Capt. Robert J. Hagenberg 
Capt. Geo. B. Quisenberry 
Capt. Daniel E. Ryan 


. Richard E. Armstrong 


George T. Greenstein 


. Fred S._ Alpert 

. Charles J, Perrin 

. Lionel E. Simmons 
. Harold H. Warner 


Chas. D. Fahrnkopf 


. Charles A. McCoy 
. Theodore M. Hughes 
. Wilbert H. Hacker 
1%. 


Set. Donald N. Grantz 
gt. John F. Keating 


T/Set. Bruno Rodighiero 
T/Sgt. Robert C. Milling 


T/Sgt. Stanley J. Hardyman 


T/Set. Lestie E. Mulvany 


T/Set. Edward O. Douglas 


T/Sgt. Robert V. Oberman 
T/Sgt. Ford A. Silcox 
T/Sgt. John D. Smith 


T/Sgt. George 


W. Turner 


S/Sgt. William C. Vines 


S/Sgt. Eugene M. Szego 
S/Sgt. Nicholas Butkovich 
S/Sgt. Sidney S. Fisher 
S/Set. Cyril C. Huff 
S/Sgt. Robert E. Hefley 
S/Sgt. Donald W. Harris 
S/Sgt. Robert C. Mast 
S/Sgt. John R. Fryxell 
S/Sgt. Victor P. Salco 


S 
Pie. 
Pfc. 


gt. Venice W. Bruns 
. John B. Reynolds, IT 
. Felix Robewski : 
. Anthony Sreniawski 
. Philip R. Walker 

. Louis J. Zimmerman 
. Edwin J. Godowski 
. Walter W. Gessert 
. Joseph R. Duffy | 

. Frank J. Ertolacci 
. Bernard J. Giedeman 
. James E. Goodrich 
. Janmes W. Comitz 

. Durward E. Shreve 
. Herbert M. Naiditch 
. Henry A. Reiff 

. Stanley C. Novak — 
. John J. Kiersnowski 
. George Eaton 

. George A. Pace 

. Paul J. Runyon 

. John E. Snowden 

. Arthur L. Bruce 


Joseph L. Lodestro 
Max J. Adamcezyk 
Frank J. Ryan 
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Pfc. John A. Lyons 

Pic. Carl G, Fricke 

Pfc. Donald W. Christy 
Pfc. Leonard E, Kinast 

Pfc. Clarence E. Schroeder 
Pvt. Steve M. Pirog 

Pvt. Raymond J. Grigutis 
Pvt. Ronald W. Durbin 
Pvt. William K, Richardson 


INDIANA 
Maj. Richard W. Etter 
Capt. Myron Miller 

Lt. Glenn E. Purkey 

Lt. LeRoy H. Etzler 

Lt. James R. Shannon 
Lt. Jackson H. Beyer 

Lt. Eugene R. Mathis 
T/Sgt. Andrew J. Welsh 
T/Sgt. Charles F. Warner 
T/Set. Keith A. Sandberg 
T/Sgt. Raymond D. Kesner 
S/Sgt. Frank L. Vann 
S/Sgt. Warren J. Wolf 
S/Segt. Charles L. Wallace 
S/Sgt. Raymond F. Bobay 
S/Sgt. George A. Volk 
S/Sgt. James J. Wood 
S/Sgt. Hillis L. Stoll 
S/Sgt. Harlan F. Lohr 
S/Sgt. Francis A. Reed 
S/Sgt. Curtis L. Stanley 
S/Sgt. Bernard H. Falck 
Set. Earnest E. Tiffany 
Set. Ralph Waiss 

Set. Lyle E. Smith 

Set. Forest E. Williams 
Set. Joe B. Wagoner 

Set. Charles E. Dugle 
Set. Loren W. Noblitt 
Cpl. Thomas A. Sanford 
Cpl. Rollyn W. Jeffries 
Cpl. John R. Koeppen 
Col. Willard R, Friend 
Cpl. Harold B. Walters 
Cpl. Henry C. Vice 

Cpl. Charles W. Armentrout 
Cpl. Robert A. Slaughter 
Cpl. Gene G. Corn 

Cpl. Thomas K. Corson 
Pvt. Glenn B. Krantz 


IOWA 


Capt. Giles E. Dawson 
Capt. Robert Roman 

CWO John B. Gable 
M/Set. Zene L. Riley 
M/Sgt. William C. Wallace 
M/Sgt. Robert W. Bowen 
T/Set. Kenneth L. Allers 
T/Set. Carl W. Stopperan 
S/Set. Charles M. Stierwalt 
S/Set. Francis M. Burtcheard 
S/Sgt. David F. Holly 

Sgt. Robert J. Nitz 

Set. Anton B. Nading 

Cpl. lee D. Porter 

Cpl. Vernon L. Wansley 
Cpl. Aaron A. Null 

Cpl. Hershel M. McCaskey 
Cpl. Leonard A. Lamphier 
Pfe. Verne W. Keller 

Pfc, Donald L. Johnson 
Pfc. Walter E. Carlson 


KANSAS 


Maj. Bernard C. Nash 
Lt. Edward J. Rebja 
Lt. Edward J. Mahoney 
Lt. Gilbert J. Sullivan 
Lt. Chester J. Leeper 
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M/Sgt. Albert J. Skinner 
T/Sgt. Robert V. Brown 
S/Sgt. Jesse C. Turner 
S/Sgt. Durwood B. Jones 
S/Sgt. Antonio G. Moreno 
Set reg 3 L. Roudybush 
Col. Jake G. Hafner 
Cpl. Floyd J. Renken 
Cpl. Henry Cornelson 
Cpl. Clarence W. Kralick 
Pvt. Ivy M. Clay, Jr 


KENTUCKY 


Capt. Robert W. Hite, Jr. 
Lt. William G, Elliott 
S/Sgt. Arch H, Pendergrass, Jr. 
S/Set. Lawrence H. Trammell 
S/Sgt. Mike Barone 

S/Sgt. William E. Moreland 
3/Set. Claude B. Rice 

Set. Marvin K. Allen 

Sgt. John T. Sanders 

Sgt. Leo J. Sandhas 

Sgt. Owen M. Vaught 

Set. Ernest W. Womack 
Sgt. Wayne T. Berryman 
Set. Arthur R. Gregory 

Sgt. Ralph F. Wessling 

Set. David F. Leibee 

Set. William L, Kleykamp, Jr. 
Cpl. Robert J. Pohlmann 
Cpl. Arthur W. Shaw 

Cpl. William R. Williams 
Cpl. Edward L. Bailey 

Cpl. Robert L. Forst 

Cpl. Roger H. Burris 

Cpl. Thomas W. Ober 

Cpl. Robert A. Phipps 

Cpl. Reuben G. Walker 

Cpl. Markie L. Butler 

Cpl. John A. Nowell 

Cyl. William K. McAllister 
Pfc. Joseph A. Hermes 

Pfc. Charles L. Zanone 

Pvt. Charles R. Wilson, Jr. 


LOUISIANA 


Capt. Edward G. Burleigh, Jr. 
S/Sgt. Wilfred A. Lorio, Jr 
Set. Arthur H. Serou 


MAINE 


T/Set. Harold D. Larson 
Sgt. Frank H. Parker 


MARYLAND 


S/Sgt. Richard R. Cameron 
Set. Philip L. Jones 

Sgt. William T. Boone, Jr. 
Cpl.. Raymond T. Amspacher 
Cpl. Joseph S, Feraro 

Col, «Lawrence E. Shipman 

Pfc. Leon N. Slifer 

Pvt. Billy Stone 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Maj. George J. Chiros 

Maj. Carl A. Sargent 

Capt. Edward G. Nagle, Jr. 

Lt. Owen Cunningham 

Lt. Leonard F. Donnelly 

FiSt: Rollin M. Blue 
Sgt. Louis J. Mulkern 

Tse Thomas F. McAllister 

S/Sgt. William Whitney 

S/Sgt. Wlodzimiel J. Weiss 

S/Sgt. George . —F 

S/Sgt. Morrill 
S/set. areal G. FSectlette 
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S/Set. pe M. Olden 

“ iel W. Morrill 
S/Sgt. Harold C. Gondolfe 
S/Set. Daniel R. Emery 
S/Sgt. Thomas J. Jubenville 
S/Sgt. Albert S, Brigham 
Set. Charles J. McDevitt 
Set. George Crompton 
Set. William T. Dinan 


Set. William P. Copeland, Jr. 


Set. Stephen J. Szczepanik 

Cpl. Frank J. Wojick 

Cpl. Myron J. Segal 

Col. Joseph F. Phillips 

Cpl. John F. Sullivan 

Cpl. Ralph E. Lamborghini 

Cpl. James W. Gott 

Cpl. Thomas F. Kelley 

Cpl. John J. Knox 

Col. ame I. Anderson 
rwin W. Weatherwax 

Pfc. Casimer M. Szetela 

Pfe. Harlin S. Robertson 

Pfc. Peter P. Gefis 

Pvt. Gerald Freedman” 


MICHIGAN 


Capt. Benjamin I. Brown 
Lt. Harold L. Patrick 

Lt. Gerald T. Calladine 
Lt. William C. Thornbury 
T/Set. Leroy R. Babbitt 
T/Set. Lloyd C. Totten 
T/Set. Henry Pipe 
T/Sgt. John B. Minton 
T/Sgt. Ross E. Moran 
S/Sgt. Edward C. Wetter 
S/Segt. John F. Scott 
S/Segt. George F. Ford 
S/Sgt. Joseph C. Gapinski 
S/Sgt. Frederick W. Geers 
S/Sgt. Joseph I. Loula 
S/Set. Frank J. Balog 
S/Sgt. Landon O. Dudley 
Set. James L. Taylor 

Sgt. Raymond A. Parker 
Set. Merle J. Fonger 

Sgt. Donald G. McBride 
Set. Philip J. Bodey 

Set. Carlton R. Johnson 
Set. Edward J. Kvet 

Set. Wendell N. Adams 
Set. Wilbert K. Allen 
Cpl. Harley F. Stoychoff 
Cpl. Leo L. Hautamiki 
Cpl. Harold F. Winans 
Cpl. Robert J. Bollinger 
Pfc. Raymond M. Luff 


MINNESOTA 


Lt. Foster R. Renwick, Jr. 
Lt. Woodrow V. Timo 
M/Sgt. Thomas P. Wood 
M/Sgt. Clifford S. Berg 
T/Sgt. Donald M. Ashling 
T/Set. Ambrose J. Mamer 
T/Sgt. William H. Harkins 
S/Set. George J. Johnson 
S/Sgt. William S. O’Gara 
S/Sgt. Henry J. Steckelberg 
S/Sat. Richard J. Laufle 
Set. Edwin M. Enebo 
Sgt. Carl E. Erickson 
Set. Herbert A. Wacholz 
Set. Arthur J. Teslaw 
Set. LeRoy P. Frank © 
Cpl. Leo B. Myers 

Cpl. Ivan S. Osborn 

Cpl. Erwin G. Overgaard 
Cpl. Leonard D. Gardner 
Cpl. Willard Magnuson 
Ffc. Chester I. Ecker 
Pvt. John B. Ommundson 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Maj. James L. Hoggett 

Lt. William_L. Miller 

Lt. Joseph P. Baxter — 
M/Set. James M. Aldridge 
Ist Sgt. Donnie R, Smith 
T/Sgt. Oscar V. Weaver 
§/Sgt. Marvin L, Waggoner 


§/Sgt. Alfred A. Porter, Jr. 


S/Sgt. Murphy J. Jones 
Cpl. Rubbin J. Thornton 
Pvt, Nelson Bailey 


MISSOURI 


Capt. Harold L. Quinn 

Lt. Frederick V. Meyer 

Lt. James H, Hance 
M/Sgt. Ray Hanor _ 
T/Sgt. Joseph B. Fenimore 
T/Set. Harry V. Page 
T/Sgt. Edwin R. Campbell 
$/Sgt. Philip Thaier _ 
S/Sgt. Walter J. Schmidt 
§/Sgt. John R. O’Connor 
S/Set. Andrew J. Stanhope 
S/Sgt. Jimmie D. Robinson 
$/Sgt. Arthur V. Rice 
S/Sgt. Lawrence W. Jobe 
Sgt. Harold P. Voelpel 

Sgt. John D. Key 

Set. James R. Thompson 
Cpl. Paul J. Kloessner 

Pfc. Donnie L. Doyle 

Pic. Henry H. Swanson 
Pfc. Carl E. Bushard 

Pfc. Raymond E, Wickham 


MONTANA 


T/Sgt. Clyde L. Collins 
S/Sgt. Jess J. LaBuff 


NEBRASKA 


Capt. Frank L. Kirchner 
Lt. Tohn H. Fulton 

M/Sgt. Max L. Rowlison 
T/Set. Loren B. Wiedeman 
T/Sgt. Joy E. Reese 

$/Set. William J. Willgohs 
S/Sgt. Edward W. Reagan 
S$/Sgt. Ernest T. Pernicek 
Sgt. Richard C. Ross 

Set. Vernon Ballard 

Col. Iver G. Hartmann 

Cpl. Harold A. McDonatd 
Cpl. Gordon H. Mittan 

Cpl. Eugene F. Haskell 

Cpl. Patrick J. Keenan 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


It. Addison D, Agile 
Lt. Albert F. Auderer, Jr. 
Sgt. Tohn F. Fowler 
Cpl. Paul J. Vyrros 


NEW JERSEY 


Capt. Andrew J. Lord 

Lt. Alfred T. Horman 

Lt. Howard M. Eifert 
M/Sat. Alfred J. Nanni 
T/Sgt. Julius J. Ziankiewicz 
T/Sgt. Charles B. Rausa 
T/Sgt. Joseph H. McConnell 
T/Sgt. Anthony J. Przybylski 
S/Sgt. Michael J. Pieslak 
/Sgt. Sam Friedman 

S/Sgt. Albert Schramm 


S/Sgt. John P. Toto 
S/Set. Frank P. Bleier 


. Robert S. Oberndorf 
. Edward F. Schultz 

. Eugene J. McDonald 
. Thomas M. Griffith 
. Frank Wishnefsky 

. Leonard T. Sheehan 
. Merton Stein 

. Peter Ferenzi 

. Walter S. Sudol 


George S. Hunt 
Edward Wainwright, Jr. 
James E. Ennis 


. Lewis J. del Signore 

. Leon J. Shanahan 

. Joseph E, Prokop 

. Joseph A. Petti 

. Frank J. F. Filipevsky 
. Vaclav E. Bombolis 

. Alexander Fattal 

. Louis Rosenfeld 

. Edward C. Swiontkowski 
. Paul L. Karbowski, Jr. 
. Francis A. Norkus 

. Edwin D. Murphy 

. Walter P. Seel 

. John Metro 


NEW MEXICO 


T/Sgt. Merle E. McDonald 


Set. 


Maj 


Robert A. Glock 


NEW YORK 


. Francis Z. Reinus 


Capt. Noel S. Bennett 
Capt. Nathan J. Fass 
Capt. Alfred C. Tepe 
Capt. Elias Guterman 


. Milton P. Bostwick 

. Karol F. Rybos 

. John A. Harmonay 

. Miroslav F. Kuna 

. Nicholas Pappaeliou 

. William C. Hopkins 

. Antonio T. Fasano 

Sgt. Joseph J. Martorella 


gt. Thomas P. Moore 


T/Segt. Leon Stier 
T/Sgt. Edward F. Dziwisz 


Set. William M. Hill 


'/Sgt. Joseph A. Marcel 
T/Set. Henry J. Young 
T/Set. Gerald W. Erwin 
T/Set. William H. Kistinger 


gt. Clifford L. McDonald 
gt. Duane W. McPherson 
gt. Michael J. Callandriallo 


Set. Julian A. Stepian 


gt. Eugene McManus 


Set. Henry L. Rivers 
Sgt. Eldridge G. Moon 


S/Set. Daniel L. Fowler 


Set. Albert S. Mantica 


gt. Alfred J. Curcie 


S/Set. David H. Friedman 
S/Sgt. Michael N. Ingrisano 
S/Sgt. Joseph E. Judge 
S/Set. Edward A. Ventimiglia 
S/Segt. Merrill Weintraub 
S/Set. Adam R. Miller 
S/Sgt. Donald R. Walters 
S/Sgt. Bernard R. Van Etten 
S/Sgt. Thomas R. Saunderson 
S/Set. Leo N. Wagner 
S/Segt. Jeremiah M. Morrissey 
S/Set. Eugene C. Box 

S/Set. John F. Odenthal 
S/Set. Tohn J. Cannan 
S/Sgt. William H. Usborne 
S/Sgt. Arthur, Luce 


Pfc. 


. Staats E. Hotaling 
. James L. Toll , 


Murray Bickoff 


. George Ellien 

. William Gast 

. William J. F. Moore 
. Louis L. Rosenberg 

. Alfred C. Treble, Jr. 
. Francis J. Wright 

. Howard E. Bollin 

. Paul J. Turecek 


William F, Burke, Jr. 


. Edwin J. Gregurvich 
. John A. Boyle 

. William J. Arendes 
. William K 
. Harold F. Dassori 

. Frank A. Kokasko 

. Raymond T. McGrath 
. Arthur Rosen 

. William S. Shaw 

. Robert Sussman 

. Robert L. Toohey 

. Frank J. Plewak 

. Ernest W. Clark 

. Thomas E,. Carney 

. Louis A. Stepello 

. Robert P. Corey 

. Peter Winarchik 

. Irving Amster 

. Murray Bram 

. Richard J. Maksel 

. Frank J.. Parangelo 

. Thomas J. Wallace » 
. Arnold Wasserman 

. Meyer Brodie 

. Robert B. Charney 

. Bernard R. Crocitto 

. Daniel Davis 


. Tohn V. Ford 


. Wygant 


en R. Kramer 


. Louis M. Levenshus 
. John J. McCabe 

. Edward Rawski 

. Walter Szcezesniak 
. Joseph J. Walkowiak 
. Francis O. Vang 

. Michael C. Vuocolo 
. Teddy J. Hoinski 

. Alfred W. Stuber 


. Charles J. Lynch 

. Michael A. Mastromonaco 
. Uuno E. Wirtanen 

. David F. Goodnow 

. Edward R. Norcross 

. Gordon L. Kenney 

. Edward C. Chalikian 
. Joseph J. LaMotta 

. Edward Berlin 

. Chester W. Brown 

. George G, Levine 

. Alfred A. Oppedisano 
. Samuel J. Roth 

. Lester Saks 

. Abraham Winer 

. Nathan Zebitz 

. William G. Cranker 

. James E. Overrocker 
. Bernard F. Reape 

. Edwin Roberts 

. Albert G. H. Perry 

. William Krampetz 

. Nicholas Dobbs 

. Paul R. Albert 

. Jack Zucker 

. Anselmo J. Roncaglione 


eorge H. Osborne 


. Vincent W. Kenney 
. Walter L. Austin 
. Charles H. Porter 


William B. Craner 


Pvt. Charles A, Vallaro 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Capt. Harold K. Bailey 

Lt. Edmund F. Barbour, Jr. 
T/Sgt. Hampton Johnson 
S/Sgt. John L. Baker 

Set. James S. Johnson 

Set. Ernest B. Whichard, Jr. 
Set. James S. Ellis 

Set. Patrick K. Greene 

Cpl. Thomas H. Moge 

fe. Delos S. Orr 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Capt. Carroll M. Hanson 
S/Sgt. Anton D. Frank 
Set. Carl N. Hanson 

Cpl. Sylvester W. Duray 
Cpl. Raymond L. Desautel 
Cpl. Lester Freeman 


OHIO 


Maj. Dwight E. Maul 

Maj. Frank J. McMenamin 
Capt. Robert A. Uhrig 
Capt. Joseph E. Sotak, Jr. 
Capt. Joseph M. Rieger 
Capt. William C. Houze 
Capt. Hugh P. Farler 

Lt. ag Santomassino 

Lt. John T. Farrell 

Lt. Merrill" J. Jackson 

Lt. Edward S. Ash 

Lt. John J. Wenck 

Lt. Leslie K. Hannum 

Lt. Phillip Konrad, Jr. 

Lt. Edward C. Weatherhead 
Lt. Eugene B. Wilger 

W/O Jacob I. Scheft 
M/Sgt. Herbert A. Montague 
M/Sat. Harold D. Crook 
M/Sgt. Harold J. Tune 
M/Sgt. George H. Millemann 
M/Sgt. William B. Carman 
Ist Sgt. George A. Kester 
Ist Sgt. Richard T. Doyle 
T/Sgt. Wilbur E. Evans, Jr. 
T/Sgt. Robert J. Haubner 
T/Segt. William E. Conrad 
T/Set. Henry G. Ihrig 
T/Set. Jack E. Smith 
T/Sat. Robert W. Ritchey 
T/Sgt. Delbert H. Tinkham 
T/Sgt. Alfred F. Braden, Ir. 
T/Sgt. Cletis C. Carmean 
T/Set. Paul M. Furnas 
T/Sgt. Mills M. Hamilton, Jr. 
T/Sgt. George L. Capes 
T/Set. Ernest S. Dabkowski 
T/Segt. Richard B. Jones 
S/Set. Lloyd B. Everson 
S/Set. Julian M. Hirschberg 
S/Sgt. Jesse S. McGahan 
S/Sgt. Emanuel V. Shenker 
S/Set. Joseph I. Babin 
S/Set. Paul S. Williamson 
S/Set. Robert J. Little 


S/Sgt. Edwin S. MacGregor, Jr. 


S/Set. Gerald Spahr 
S/Set. John W. Miklan 
S/Set. Arthur J. Erickson 
S/Sgt. Jack E. Fetter 
S/Sgt. Walter D. Poorman 
S/Sgt. John J. Stambaugh 
S/Sgt. Joe Skolnik 

S/Sgt. George M. Shera 
S/Set. Lynn S. Remalia 
S/Sgt. Millard L. Stock 
S/Set. Frank W. Fekete 
S/Sgt. Vernon A. Gilbert 


S/Sgt. George R. Vollmer 
S/Sgt. John N. Henshaw 
S/Sgt. Clarence B. Sidle 
S/Sgt. Carl J. Honerlaw 
'S/Sgt. Hayes W. Horst 
S/Sgt. Lowell L. Moore 
S/Sgt. Allen H. Kerr 
Set. Steven E. Flannery 
Sgt. William D. McArthur 
Sgt. Fondus B. Smith, Jr. 
Sgt. Thurston C. Walters 
Sgt. Edmund E. Bentlejewski 
Sgt. Daniel E. Simon 

Sgt. Wilson G. Zeitler 
Sgt. Harold A. Vernier 
Sgt. Faul C. Goodrich 
Sgt. Clarence A. Norris 
Sgt. Theodore S. Petrovich 
Set. Edward S. Nunns 
Set. Francis B. Dineen 
Set. Ernest L. Taylor 
Set. Herschel R. Plummer 
Set. Arthur T. Wissman 
Set. Russell J. Sharp 

Set. Ralph E. Billing 

Set. Kenneth M. Westfall 
Sgt. Sherman E. Brooks 
Sgt. Herman L. Marker 
Sgt. Rodney H. Michael 
Set. Chester P. Parsons 
Set. Paul L. DeMuth 

Cpl. Harry E. Messerly 
Cpl. Gene C. Bremel 

Cpl. John E. Soard 

Cpl. Carl A. Sand 

Cpl. Thomas L. Sack 

Cpl. Rolin L. Hudson 
Cpl. Victor Scolaro 

Cpl. Berlin E. Neff 

Cpl. William J. Scheckelhoff 
Cpl. Carl T. Click 

Cpl. Robert J. Davis 


Cpl. Angelo M. Di Berardino 
Cpl. Joseph Cardina 

Cpl. James P. Matteo 
Cpl. Thomas A. Fishter 
Cpl. Carl E. Henthorn 
Cpl. Harold L. Ritchie 
Cpl. David P. Popplewell 
Cpl. Donald H. Barnetson 
Cpl. Herbert G. Bachtel 
Cpl. Louis G. Galley 
Cpl. Earl Hawkins 

Cpl. Russell W. Hicks 
Cpl. Willis Morris 

Cpl. Robert H. Osborn 
Cpl. .Paul Durch, Jr. 
Cpl. Paul E. James 

Col. John A. Jeren 

Cpl. William E. Johnson 
Ffc. Joseph F. Jankowski 
Pfc. Paul L. Neading 
Pfc. Clare E. Brown 
Pfc. Raymond H. Sutton 
Pfc. Martin Silverman 
Pfc. Donald E. Potter 
Pfc. Robert L. Byers 
Pfc. Lawrence C, Carr 
Pfc. Charles L. Cutter 
Pvt. Archibald S. Rocheleau 
Pvt. Loren Goen 


OKLAHOMA 


Capt. Charles W. Scott 
Capt. Robert E. Pace 

Lt. Joseph J. Rigg 

Lt. Virgil W. Buie 

T/Set. Ladell W. Monroe 
T/Segt. Richard J. Reynolds 
S/Sgt. Henry N. Gialluca 
Set. Marvin W. Gilliland 
Set. Edward L. Core 
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Cpl. Ordell J. Cupp 
Pfc. Ernest J. Taylor 


OREGON 


Capt. Norbourn Whittington 
Lt. Howard O. Copeland 
Lt. Warner R. McGraw 
M/Sgt. Glen W. Standley 
T/Sgt. Leslie Stellmon 
S/Sgt. Glen L. Shiveley 
Sat. Joseph L. Uselman 
Pfc. George T. Bower 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lt. Col. Benjamin F. Kendig Jr. 


Maj. Frank Ritz 

Capt. Jack D. Thomas 
Capt. Allen A. Beaumont 
Capt. Henry O. Speicher 
Capt. Michael Koven 

Capt. Richard J. Gosnell 
Capt. George S. Beyer 

Lt. Joseph C. Ballash 

Lt. John J. Lackner 

Lt. Raymond C. McCormick 
Lt. John L. Prekrel 

Lt. William M. Prindible 
Lt. Donald J. Semelsberger 
Lt. Norbert U. Linder 

Lt. James L. Campbell 

Lt. Austin W. Gilham 
W/OLewis B. White 
M/Sgt. Stanley A. Severyn 
M/Sgt. Philip J. Gallagher 
T/Sgt. William R. Williams 
T/Sgt. John H. Basehore 
T/Sgt. Clarence E. McKnight 
T/Sgt. Joseph J. Garrity 
T/Sgt. Alfio S. Ambrogi 
S/Sgt. Robert Weingrad 
S/Sgt. Anthony J. Martucci 
S/Set. Jack L. Lippert 
S/Sgt. Abe Wanetik 
S/Set. Carl E. O’Donnell 
S/Sgt. Kermit L. Clutter 
S/Sgt. William Polito 
S/Segt. Lloyd R. Seiders 
S/Set. Arthur H. Ehret 
S/Sgt. William C. Irons 
S/Sgt. George Dedovitch 
S/Sgt. Albert M. Boros Sr. 
S/Set. James S. Rau 

Set. John G. Lorio 

Set. George H. Evert 

Sgt. Joseph Clemson Jr. 
Set. William F. Rowan 
Set. Leonard Segal 

Set. Marcel E. Cromer 
Set. Frederick W. Piel 
Sgt. Andrew A. Babcheck 
Set. Charles E. Miller 
Set. William G. Lyle 

Sgt. Raymond E, George 
Set. Evan D. Laughlin 
Set. Valen Clemente 

Set. Homer C. Keatly 

Set. John Duymich 

Set. Calvin E. Dowling 
Set. John J. Correll 

Set. Clyde E. Shaulis 

Set. Francis L. Stahl 

Set. Preston Stiffler Z 
Set. Cosmo A. Travagline 
Set. Ralph Viggiano 

Set. John Vislosky 

Sgt. Harold E. Wilson 
Cpl. Bernard Gelenburg 
Cpl. George K. Cave 

Cpl. Maurice M. Savoy 
Cpl. Edmund J. Simon 
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Cpl. George Zivkovich 
Cpl. Robert A. Lindsay 
Cpl. Earl A. Fetcko 

Cpl. Rocco J. Fallabel 

Cpl. Glenn E, Loar 

Cpl. Ernest C. Watkins 
Cpl. Roland H. Bunner — 
Cpl. Frederick W. Boettinger 
Cpl. Edward J. McClelland 
Cpl. Harry J. Lawson 

Cpl. Sandy_ Costanzo 

Cpl. Nick J. Colandonato 
Cpl. James E. Carrick 

Cpl. Howard A. Rankin 
Cpl. Charles L. Reed 

Cpl. Charles W. Risk 

Cpl. Charles L. Watkins 
Cpl. Clifford C. Lake 

Cpl. William J. Williams Jr. 
Cpl. George A. Engel 

Pfc. Francis V. Bazzo 

Pfc. Richard F, Baskin 
Pfc. Michael Banas 

Pfc. Mahlen H. Hoffmaster 
Pfc. Toseph G. Hunter 
Pfc. Walter A. DeMarco 
Pfc. Stephen Bratkovics 
Pfc. Tohn E. Edwards 

Pfc. Warren E. Kern 

Pfc. Attillo G. Donati 

Pfc. Albert Carne 

Pfc. Charles V. Carnahan 
Pfc. John Caletri 

Pfc. Thomas M. Skinner 
Pfc. Paul L. Andrews 

Pfc. George C. Tharp 

Pfc. Frank J. Shigle 

Pvt. Joseph E. Sample 
Pvt. Glenn M. Schmoll 


RHODE ISLAND 


Lt. James G. Hayman 
S/Set. Paul A. Cloutier 
Set. Henry W. Mulchahey 
Cpl. George R. Drown 
Cpl. Emelio J. Lombardi 
Col. William J. Etchells 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lt. William L. Ballard 
Sgt. Harley W. Phillips 
Set. Arthur R. Walker 
Cpl William C. Page 
Pfc. Herman J. Edwards 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Set. Marvin T. Osnes 
Sgt. Samuel M. LaFave 
Pvt. Homer D. Johnson 


TENNESSEE 


Lt. Col. William S. Keiser 
Lt. Col. James L. Roberts 
Capt. Osco S. Freeman 

Lt. Jess L. Bynum 

Lt. Franklin S. Murphy 
Set. Hewey Woodlee 

Cpl. John H. Armbrister Jr. 
Cpl. Audie M. Cross 

Cpl. Eli Cross 

Pfc. Fred M. Hawkins 

Pfc. Buford Jones 


TEXAS 


Lt. Col. Walter R. Washburn Jr. 


Major James A. Lore Jr. 
Capt. Vernon C. Schumacher 
Capt. Elliot W. Chess 
Capt. Ural G. Weatherby 
Capt. Robert A. Kooken 
Capt. Fred M. Lynch 
Capt. Charles K. Williams 
Capt. William G. Wheeler 
Capt. Thomas B. Thorp 
Capt. Warren D. Rayburn 
Capt. Billy M. Smith 

Lt. James E. Puntch 

Lt. Robert L. Manly Jr. 
Lt. William S. Cooke 

Lt. Clarence Stubblefield 
Lt. Robert E. Lee Jr. 

Lt. Jack N. Wa'ker 

wt. Robert H. Koon 

wt. Raymond Jenkins 

t. Rupert S. Whatley 

t. LaRue Wells 

t. Riley W. Troth 

t. James O. i aes 

Lt. Earl W. 

Lt. Tames H. 7 moll Jr. 

Lt. Lloyd E. Drake 
M/Sat Robert M. Reynolds 
T/Set. David H. Lane 
T/Set. Weldon B. McWhirter 
T/Set. Marlin L. Tondre 
S/Set. George O. Doll 
S/Set. Arthur Rosenthal 
S/Segt. William L. Robertson 


font Herbert B. O’Bannon Jr. 


gt. Cecil W. Hargrave 
a Talmadge T. White 
Set. Truman W. Stringer 
Set. Robert L. Way 
Set. Henry C. Heger 
Cpl. Gardelwinn H. Cain 
Cpl. Denham L. Smith 
Cpl. Marvin W. Simmons 
Col. Thomas R. Pittman 
Pfc. William E. Robinson 


UTAH 


Capt. Rollo S. Robinson 
Cpl. James C. Sherman 
Cpl. Marvin Anderson 


VERMONT 


Lt. Alan W. Wilber 


VIRGINIA 


Capt. George D. Lancaster 
Lt. Joseph L. Baldwin 

Lt. John W. Korbach 

Lt. Arnold I. Cook 

Lt. Lemuel L. Eley 

T/Sgt. Thomas R. Taylor 
S/Sgt. George R. Parkerson 
S/Sgt. Charles A. Nisewarner 
Set. Walter T. Comer Jr. 
Pfc. William G. Fox 

Pfc. John W. Lipnold 

Pfc. Wallace F. Sillings 


WASHINGTON 


Capt. Wilfred W. Fry 
M/Set. Leon B. Hiller 
T/Sgt. Robert L. Midgett 
T/Set. Donald G. Waring 
Set. Edward H. Hartwig 
Cpl. Roy E. Baker 

Pvt. Harold E. Hanson 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S/Sgt. Albert H. Braunstein 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lt. Col. Bertie W. David 
Maj. Thomas S. Se 

T/Set. Marvin E. Money 
T/Set. Harry E. Hearn 
T/Segt. Carl E. Ware 
T/Set. Jesse A. McComas 
T/Sgt. Carl B. Smoot 
S/Sgt. Ronald L. Roach 
S/Set. Jack R. Midkiff 
S/Set. Albert L. Henderson 
S/Sgt. Roy E. Collins 
S/Set. Robert G. Williams Jr. 
S/Set. Urice W. Underwood 
S/Set. Charles R. Miller 
S/Sgt. Francis D. Clifton 
Set. Lawrence D. Pack 

Set. Hatfield P ag oe 

Set. Edward C. Jordan 
Set. is gs Gwinn 

Set. John W. Dixon 

Set. Harold A. Smith 

Set. Robert E. Rowand 
Set. Oscar D. Allen 

Cpl. Thomas E. Thorn 

Cpl. Wayman M. Carpenter 
Cpl. Louis Kaduk 

Cpl. Harold N. Hawkins 
Cpl. Thomas C. Mays 

Cpl. Harry A. Hannas 

Cpl. Everett Cunningham 
Cpl. Malin Strosky 

Cpl. Stanley S. Jackson 
Cpl. Derestine Perrine 

Pfc. Edsel L. Keller 

Pfc. Clyde Peck 

Pfc. Ernest W. Hazlett 
Pvt. Leonard L. Burgess 


WISCONSIN 


Capt. Norman C. Herro 
Lt. Charles F. Dreifke 
Lt. Frank H. Voerman 
Lt. William C. Tong 
M/Sgt. John I. Holden 
T/Set. Thaddeus J. Urbaniak 
T/Set. Edgar H. Mueller 
T/Sgt. James A. Nordress 
T/Set. Ronald J. Brooks 
S/Sgt. Robert K. Prior 
S/Set. Claire L. Jenkins 
S/Set. Henry G. Stark 
S/Sat. Stephen A. Zohimsky 
S/Segt. Steve T. Mattana 
Set. Thomas A. Burkhart 
Set. Gordon K. Roholt 
Set. Vernon E. Maurer 
Set. Edward A. Spradau 
_ Blythe A. Conrad 

gt. Albert H. Widner 
on George W. Reed 
Cpl. Gerald F. Vandermuss 
Cpl. John M. Norton 
Cpl. George E. Duychak 
Cpl. Elmer G. Neuhaus 


WYOMING 


S/Sgt. Lloyd K. Salisbury 


CANADA 


Set. William C. Fulmer 


MEXICO 


Pfc. Manuel H. Perez 
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FLYING BOXCAR —A 
newly converted DC.3 
takes on a load of 
freight. This new AIR- 
FREIGHTER'S total ca- 
pacity is 7,000 pounds. 


Windowless American Airlines Airfreighter 
Another Boost for Air Cargo Transportation 


Called American Airlines’ “answer to the 
military and industrial need for the fastest 
possible transcontinental transportation of 
goods in bulk, mail, and express,” the first 
of 20 new Airfreighters tagged the “flying 
boxcar” has been placed into service. The 
new design has done away with all windows 
and other features of a passenger airliner in 
a radical conversion of a standard DC-3. An 
outstanding feature is thermostat temperature 
control for the transportation of perishables. 

The plane has the largest interior floor area 
off any commercial airfreighter in existence 
and will be able-to carry loads of a size and 
weight previously impossible. To facilitate 
transportation of large crates and boxes, there 
are seven cargo bins measuring 37 x 44 x 75 
inches, each capable of holding units up to 
750 pounds in total weight. This compares to 
the old Airfreighter which has 12 bins, 37 x 
31 x 59 inches holding units up to 500 pounds 
total weight. The bins have removable web 
gates for purposes of flexibility in inclosing 
oversize crates. Magnesium alloy poles, se- 
lected for their strength and lightness, sepa- 
rate these cabin bins. The Airfreighter’s total 
cargo capacity is 7.000 pounds. 

The new craft also has four additional com- 
partments, one of which, located in the for- 
ward end of the airplane, is collapsible to 
allow additional room for cargo handling. 
The outside rear opening in the tail has been 


-eliminated and all cargo will be loaded 


through the cabin door. which is approxi- 
mately four inches wider than those on 
present planes. 

Standard air freight planes of the present 
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have cargo bins arranged on both sides of 
the plane with a center aisle. This new 
plane has the seven bins on the left side with 
the right side left clear. In this half of the 
Airfreighter it will be possible to fasten to 
rings in the floor very large boxes and crates. 
too big for the cargo bins, by use of the 
newly developed Davis tie-down equipment. 
The equipment is similar in theory to the 
block-and-tackle. 

The science of modern plastics played a 
large part in the building of this Airfreighter. 
All interior walls are lined with fiber glass 
cloth bound together with a special kind of 
resin. The glass cloth is tough and strong— 
the same material used in the flak jackets 
worn by modern combat air fighters. The 
cloth is of such tensile strength that recently 
a whole airplane was built out of it for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Thermostat temperature control in this 
plane has features unique in the annals of air 
transportation of vegetables, general farm 
produce, and other perishables. The thermostat 
is set for the desired temperature before the 
plane leaves the ground. While in flight, if 
the temperature goes above or falls below 
the specific degree desired, a colored light 
will flash in the crew’s cabin. The captain 
can then make the required adjustment by 
touching an instrumeng beside his seat known 
as the “control handle.” 

Air freight was introduced to the world of 
air transportation by American Airlines on 
Oct. 15, last vear. In the two-and-a-half 


‘months in 1944 the line flew nearly 265 million 


pound miles. 
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REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


On plane after plane, “rising suns” line up beside “‘swastikas” as the 
men and planes that helped smash the Nazis join the fight 
against the Japs. %* Strange are the island-dotted open seas 
to the pilots who earned their “‘swastikas” over the hedge- 
rows and winding rivers of the European Continent. 
* But familiar as the voice of an old friend is the 
smooth-running power 
of their Allison en- 
gines. Pilots learned 
half a world away that 
the name Allison 
means quality work- 


manship — and a 


S Ak ry 


* 


POWERED 
BY ALLISON 


P.38— Lightning 
P.39— Airacobra 
P.40o— Warhawk 
4.36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P.63—Kingcobra 
More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


DIVISION 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon — 
Genera Motors SymMPHONY OF THE Am — NBC Network 
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Out Of 


Radio City 


By Barry Pace 


OW take the case of Jack H. Levin, book-writing vice president and general man- 
ager of Confidential Reports, Inc., a fact-finding organization tied up with the 
motion picture industry. But to picture accurately this youngish middle-aged man, one 
must visualize a sorely time-pressed executive, snowed under masses of correspondence, 
telephone and ,wire messages, and myriad conferences—all this while, from his head- 
quarters in Radio City, New York, he maintains a steady finger on the collective pulse 
of Confidential Reports’ 10 overseers’ offices and 31 branches flung strategically through. - 


out the United States. 


But keeping a finger on the pulse of a live- 
wire organization which embodies the divers 
labors of some 7,000 white-collar employes 
requires more than the warming of a comfort- 
able seat. Personal contact is of extreme im- 
portance to the smoothly geared machinery of 


Jack H. Levin 


a national service whose business it is to 
check on and report facts—literally millions 
of dollars’ worth of little and big unvarnished 
tales which, when reported daily to its indi- 
vidual subscribers, relate a tremendous finan- 
cial story to the operating heads of the major 
motion picture distributors in the world. 

As long ago as 1927 JHL—if you’ve seen his 
memoranda, you’d know why they call him 
that—came to the conclusion that the only 
logical means of transportation for him and 
his field executives was the airplane. It was 
an open-and-shut case, as far as he was con- 
cerned. Speed is of the essence. Confidential 
Reports must cut state corners short and com- 
press time. 

On routine trips JHL or his aides often 
cover from 10,000 to 12,000 miles. Individual 
journeys to each of the 31 branch offices are 
out of the question. Key men attached to the 
overseers’ offices, armed to the hilt with in- 
formation supplied by reporters in the 
branches under their jurisdiction, rendezvous 
at various points along JHL’s line of air 
travel. So closely integrated is the work of 
the general manager and his field chiefs that 
each finds the use of the airlines services of 
the utmost necessity to keep the streamlined 
operations of Confidential Reports at high 
level. 

Sudden assignments pop up now and then, 
and in those cases the use of any means 
of transportation other than plane may im 
time mean the loss of a small fortune. There 
was the recent incident where the branch for 
the Northwestern territory was suddenly left 
high and dry, necessitating its immediate 
taking over and overhauling by someone from 
headquarters. The most {mportant result of the 
abrupt decision by. JHL to catch the next 


-plane was the uninterruption of the normal 


course of business. 
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HOLLYWOOD LEGEND—Only in the film 
capital could this happen. Levin (right), 
with Perc Westmore, the ace make-up man 
at his side, show no fear for the bone- 
crushing gorilla. That's Hollywood for you. 


“All our trouble shooters travel by air,” he 
said. “It’s the only way they can get around 
with the maximum degree of efficiency. Time 
and tide waits for no one, they say. I’m not 
yery much concerned with the tide, but time 
means everything to my organization. Speak- 
ing for myself, I'll keep on utilizing air trans- 
portation until someone comes along and 
invents a faster means of getting around.” 

The airlines, he added, are extremely con- 
siderate of individual passenger problems. 
Often, when confronted with a _ problem 


brought about by the split-second decision to 


leave Radio City for points west or south, he 
has found its prompt solution in the easy 
handling by a passenger representative. He 
and his trouble shooters have had whole 
itineraries mapped out for them by these 
agents of the airlines. 


JHL is fond of telling the story of the 
well-to-do couple from Cleveland who were 
possessed of a burning love for the Broadway 
theatre. During the theatrical season each 
year, the pair flew to New York on successive 
Fridays. It was a rather expensive hobby; 
but, as JHL points out, that peculiar craving 
could never have been satisfied without “that 
wonderful reality of air transportation.” 

Looking into the future, he can see the 
gradual scaling down of passenger rates as a 
great incentive to such pleasure trips—per- 
haps not in the extreme sense of the Cleve- 
land theatre-lovers, but on a level closer to 
that of the average man. But JHL strikes 
another significant point. 

“More important Big Business can concen- 
trate on developing less people but more 
crack aides for the director of any far-flung 
opcrations,” he says. 

“With lightning dispatch they can be almost 
anywhere at anytime, utilizing the directgr’s 
personal expert instructions and technique plus 
his last-minute personal talk-over. By the same 
token these aides can return quickly to the 
home base to confer and make ready for the 
next confidential or highly personal assign- 
ment. 

“Thus more captains of industry can be 
schooled to take their place without the con- 
stant concern of a board of directors leaning 
so heavily on the operating and directing 
brains of a single individual. 

“Younger men selected by the director can 
be equipped years sooner than heretofore, and 
at the same time do away with the outmoded 
method of burdening one man with the con- 
stant wear and tear of slow, fatiguing trips 
and train drudgery.” 


France Issues New Air 
Transport—Bloch 161 


France has come forth with a brand new 
all-metal air transport—the Bloch 161—which 
is reported to be a useful craft both in war 
and civil aviation. 

Four-engined, the plane has a_ cruising 

speed of 270 miles an hour at 7,500 feet, and 
can operate at 25,000 feet. Requiring a crew 
of five, the Bloch 161 can carry a load of 33 
passengers and 2,000 pounds of freight for 
a nonstop flight of 550 miles. The military 
version can take on 60 seated men, or 45 
fully equipped paratroopers. 
_ The liberated nation’s plan for rebuilding 
its aviation provides that by 1950 a 200-mile 
air trip will be held out to anyone. Air Min- 
ister Charles Tillon recently said: 

“Although it is true that our production 
has suffered from war and the occupation, 
traffic on our passenger lines is heavier than 
before. In 1938 the Air France network cov- 


ered 37,500 miles. Today it extends more than 


51,570 miles. In prewar days, passenger planes 
averaged flights of some 620,000 miles per 
rey In May alone, flights averaged 750,000 
miles. 

“By January, 1946, we hope to have 149 
new transport planes, and of these only 19 
will be made abroad.” 


FRENCH AIR TRANSPORT — The Bloch 

161, one of France's latest models with 

which the country expects to catch up with 

the rest of the world. This four-engined 

plane can be used both as a military and 
airline transport. 
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SUPERSPEEDS 
- On the Horizon 


By ARTHUR JUDGE 


T is amazing how rapidly we have become adjusted to the acceptance of the soon- 
to-come thousand-mile-an-hour-plus airplane. These are not the days when the 
progress of aviation was measured with a skimpy yardstick. Our vision is broad and 
our actions bold. The war has wrought so many engineering and production miracles 
that almost anything can be accepted with equanimity. 


Superspeeds, of course, are geared to jet 
propulsion, rocket power, and gas turbines. 
Aeronautical engineers are quite certain that 
propeller-driven planes will find their speed 
ceiling somewhere between 450 and 500 miles 


ur. 

G. Edward Pendray, a former science writer 
for The New York Herald-Tribune and ex- 
science editor of the late Literary Digest, who 
has authored the book, The Coming Age of 
Rocket Power, has made the statement that 
eventually rocket power may enable engineers 
to build a 1,500-mile-an-hour plane which can 
whisk a businessman from New York to Lon- 
don and return in a single day, with plenty 
of time left over during the intervening time 
to have his lunch in England and take care 
of certain business details there. Such planes, 
he said, will fly in the stratosphere, and may 
be powered by a combination of gas turbines, 
thermal jet engines, and true rocket motors. 

“One feels the weight behind Mr. Pendray’s 
predictions. He was one of the founders of 
the American Rocket Society (having served 
as its president, and at the present time as 
secretary in addition to being a member of 
its board of directors), and was instrumental 
in launching an experimental program 13 
years ago which ultimately led to many im- 
provements in rocket technique and the de- 
velopment of satisfactory liquid fuel motors. 
Mr. Pendray is assistant to the president of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

“New altitudes and new velocities for flight, 
new power for aircraft, and new devices as 
important and revolutionary to human life as 
the airplane itself will be provided by this new 
motive power,” Mr. Pendray recently told 
members of the Tau Beta Pi chapter of Iowa 
State College. 

He went on to say that the Navy’s spend- 
ing of $100,000,000 a month for rockets and 
the Army likewise using them on “a large 
scale, while additional millions are being 
spent in the development of jet propulsion 
engines and airplanes, “we can no longer 


look upon rocket power as a dream of the 
future. New postwar industries will spring 
from this enormous wartime development of 
rockets, rocket motors, jet propulsion planes, 
and gas turbines.” 

Mr. Pendray predicted that “the gas tur- 
bine, close relative of the thermal jet engine, 
is maturing so rapidly that in a very few 
years we may see it driving planes, locomo- 
tives, ships, and electric generators.” 

It was R. G. Standerwick, General Electric 
Company engineer who directed and super 
vised the designing and development of the 
super G-E. Jet, who said during the three- 
day conference at Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
which was jointly sponsored by his company 
and the Air Technical Service Command of 
the Army Air Forces: 


G. Edward Pendray 
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“| have in mind low-priced private planes 
of reasonably high economy, powered by gas 
turbine-driven propellers, and helicopters with 
jet propulsion gases being emitted from the 
trailing tips of the propeller blades. These 
will be for both private and delivery pur- 
poses. Large commercial freight lines and 
passenger lines will be employing planes pow- 
ered by gas turbine propeller power plants.” 


According to Mr. Standerwick, the current 
great interest exhibited by the various air- 
plane companies in giant planes for trans- 
continental and transoceanic transport pointed 
up the necessity for units that would produce 
enormous power. Jet-augmented gas turbines 
would do the trick, he said. 


“Transportation both by sea and land will 
benefit greatly by our fundamental accom- 
plishments with the gas turbine,” he stated, 


e “but I refrain from prophesying that pure 

g jet propulsion is feasible for powering auto- 

vf mobiles, although | predict that in time, smal] 

3, gas turbines will be the mode of power. 
“This art still is young. I have great faith 

[- in its future mainly because I have great 

e, faith in our metallurgists and laboratory ex- 

W perts and our energetic and highly-trained 

0- young engineers, who, in the next, few years, 

will be making these prophecies come true.” 

ic Looking across the Atlantic to Paris where 

T recently French aviation engineers, convened 
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M ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
SOON 


TWENTY-ONE PASSENGER DOUGLAS DC-3's 
WILL FLY KLM'S MAIN ROUTES IN THE WEST-INDIES 


521 - Sth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Line or Air Express International, Inc., Miami, Fia. 


. S 
‘= WORLD'S OLDEST AIRLINE——— 


to discuss the immediate future, we see simi- 
lar stress on superspeeds. One noted engineer 
—the cable did not carry his name—predicted 
that soon stratosphere planes with cruising 
speeds of more than 1,000 miles an hour 
will be zipping to New York in little more 
than it takes to go by train from New York 
to Philadelphia. He explained that freight 
could be carried either by a string of gliders 
attached to a jet or rocket plane or by huge 
freight planes—which, as the Frenchman sees 
it, will give the international air transporta- 
tion of perishables new horizons. 


Reports reaching these shores say that in 
France plans are already afoot for the large- 
scale production of jet and rocket propelled 
aircraft. It is known that even in 1938 jet 
and rocket motors had been built for the 
French Navy . . . but then came Hitler, and 
the rest is an old story. 


Those “fantastic” German engineers, who 
turned out to be sadistic realists, are re- 
liably reported to have perfected a V-2 rocket 
bomb which could have blasted New York 
from a submarine 300 feet below the surface. 
These scientists are strong in the belief that, 
within the next few years, the world will see 
transatlantic mail rockets in operation. And 
what’s more. they subscribe to the idea that 
the 1960s will see 40-minute transatlantic pas- 
senger rockets. 


* ARUBA 
* CURACAO 
* LA GUAIRA 
* MARACAIBO 


office or agency of Holland-America 
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MANHATTAN ON 
’ THE sOB—Two jam. 
packed vans of the 
Manhattan Storage and 
Warehouse Company 
back up on either side 
of the Model 39 to be. 


cargo operation. 


od 
it 


9 Tons Manhattan-Packed Furniture 
Flown Cross-Country in CV Model 39 


WO van-loads of household goods, the equivalent of a completely furnished 16-room 
honse, were transported by air from LaGuardia Field, New York to Los Angeles, 
in a practical demonstration by the Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Company, a 
pioneer in air cargo packing and distribution. The shipment of 18,000 pounds was 
made in a Consolidated Vultee Model 39 leased to American Airlines for experimental 


ain. a dramatic air. 


eee 


operation. 


The Model 39, which is a modified version 
of the famous Liberator, has a cargo capacity 
of 18,500 pounds. Operated by Convair crews, 
the unusual cargoplane had previously Janded 
at the New York airport after a transcontinen- 
tal flight from Salinas, Calif. with a full load 
of fruits and vegetables. It has also trans- 
ported gas ranges from Chicago to Los An- 
geles, as well as jeeps from Detroit. 

Gilbert F. McKeon, vice president of the 
Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Company, 
who directed the shipment of furniture des- 
tined for the West Coast, declared that air 
cargo flights no longer are classified as the 
“emergency or dramatic method of transporta- 
tion.” He has long been an ardent advocate 
of air cargo. It was announced that this was 
the first flight of a planned series of bi-weekly 
runs between the East and West devoted ex- 
clusively to air cargo shipments of household 
goods. 

Among those witnessing the loading and 
take-off of the Model 39 were Mr. McKeon; 
William A. Grotz, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank; Harry Oliver, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Herbert E. 
Lyall, of American Airlines; Thomas D. Slat- 
tery, of British and Irish Associated Ra‘lways; 
C. B. Williams, vice president of the Railway 
Express Agency; Dan H. Ecker, executive 
secretary of the Aviation Section, New York 
Board of Trade; and Richard Malkin, man- 
aging editor of Air TRANSPORTATION. 

Skyloader equipment, manufactured by 
Evans Products, was used to tie down the 


cargo of household goods. Ralph Oursler, , 


Army technical representative, stated that this 
type of equipment is used exclusively by the 


Air Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service. Overseas six times for the 
purpose of training men in the use of Sky- 
loader equipment, Oursler has been in every 
war theater but the South Pacific. 


MODEL 39 ON A BUSINESS TRIP—The 
Consolidated Vultee-owned Model 39 cargo- 
plane transporting a nine-ton load of house- 
hold goods from New York to California. 
Packed for air shipment by the Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse Company, the 
cargo was loaded into the American Air- 
lines-leased plane and tied down with Sky- 
loader equipment. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED 


Recent college graduate or re- 
cently discharged from the Army. 
Background in economics, for posi- 
tion with airline. Write AIR 
TRANSPORTATION, 10 Bridge 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


INTERNATIONAL AIRFREIGHT 


Air Soeed at Low Rates! Mo Delay at the Border! 


ke 


Both Ways Between 
Points Throughout 
the U.S. and Mexico 


—Ship all the way \_ 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS TO CENTRAL AMERICA 


by ait —@/ on a Single Document / 


American Airlines International Airfreight 
avoids port of entry delays, and by combin- 
ing low rates with air speed presents a feasible 
and profitable method of moving your every- 
day merchandise shipments by air all the way 
between points throughout the United States 
and principal cities in Mexico and Central 
America. 


A single shipping document is all that is 
required for the entire air haul on the Ameri- 
can Airlines’ system. Try it, and you'll call it 
the simplest form of international shipping 


THE NATIONAL AND 


INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE 


you’ve ever known! Our staff of Airfreight 
research specialists and Airfreight sales engi- 
neers are ready now to consult with you and 
help find out how International Airfreight can 
work for you. These men can help you use 
Airfreight as a tool for new marketing and 
merchandising. 


Write to Airfreight Division, American 
Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


American AIRtINnes 


FLAGSHIPS 
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~ PV-3 HELICOPTER 


WORLD'S BIGGEST 


T was in February, 1944, that the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics contracted with the 
P-V Engineering Forum for the engineering and construction of the world’s largest 
helicopter. Last March the lines and arcs on the blueprints became a flying reality; 
and now, for the first time, the world’s biggest ’copter, has been revealed to the public, 


This helicopter was designed specifically to 
fulfill Coast Guard and Navy air-sea rescue 
and transport service requirements, but it also 
is the first helicopter designed for air trans- 
port operations. Due to its ability to carry a 
useful load, it is being hailed as the first 
economically practical aircraft of this type, 
being capable of carrying a crew of two and 
10 passengers in medium range operation. 

Flight tests have proven it has unusual 
stability and control characteristics and is one 
of the fastest helicopters flying. The high 
efficiency achieved represents a tremendous 
step forward in helicopter design. For the 
first time in helicopter history a large volume 
of cabin space is available at the center of 
gravity of the machine. In addition, it can 
be trimmed through a wide range of load posi- 
tions while in flight. Designated Model PV-3 
by the manufacturer, it dwarfs all other heli- 
copters built to date, particularly its pre- 
decessor, the PV-2, which was the world’s 
smallest when introduced three years ago. 

Many hours of experimental cross-country 
and commuting flights indicate that careful 
designing and engineering have given it air- 
line type of stamina. It is customary to pick 
up Navy visitors at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard and eliminate a half-hour auto drive by 
a five-minute heli-hop. The PV-3 can land in 
a 100-foot diameter clearing on land or water. 
No expensive runways or aprons will be neces- 
sary to provide landing facilities. 

It has many specialized military possibilities 
for all the services. Other Government agen- 


i EO a as Eien Ln aa aS Ian aa 


cies have plans for utilizing its unique charae- 
teristics in specialized operations, such as 
forest fire-fighting, crop dusting, mosquito con- 
trol, etc. There are commercial and industrial 
organizations looking forward to applying the 
machine to such activities as feeder service, 
taxi, communications, mining, etc. The heli- 
copter is of great value and interest to foreign 
countries proposing extensive development of 
areas where no adequate system of transporta- 
tion yet exists. ; 

The P-V Engineering Forum, is composed 
of several key people in the rotary wing air- 
craft field. President F. N. Piasecki is an 
aeronautical engineer and helicopter test pilot, 
having done the preliminary flight testing of 
both the PV-2 and PV-3. He holds the first 
United States helicopter pilot’s license granted 
to anyone without a prior airplane rating. He 
has been associated with the Kellet Aviation 
Corporation, Platte-LePage Helicopter Com- 
pany and the aircraft division of the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company. Vice Presi- 
dent of Engineering Elliot Daland is a pioneer 
in the aircraft industry and his experience 
dated from World War I to the present time, 
with the last 15 years in the rotary wing field. 

In addition to the military models, P-V is 
planning on producing a commercial version 
of this machine in the immediate future. Plans 
also call for the production of the single place 
PV-2 helicopter with a two-place version to 
follow shortly. A comprehensive sales and ser- 
vice organization is being established to han- 
dle this phase of its activities. 


———_ HELICOPTER GIANT— 
The PV-3, manufactured 
by the P-V Engineering 
Forum, shown in flight 
over the company's 
Sharon Hill, Pennsyl- 


vania, plant. 
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Stanley Switlik Sees Big 
Future in ’Chuted Cargo 


“Qur main objective is the furtherance of 
aviation in general,” declared Stanley Switlik, 
of the Switlik Parachute Company, in a formal 
statement stressing the necessity for devoting 
all possible energies to the development of 
postwar aviation projects. : 

“Like the railroads, aviation cannot flourish 
on passenger traffic alone. Cargo must be 
carried in volume sufficient to pay the way. A 
healthy air transportation system will en- 
courage air-mindedness on the part of the 
average individual.” 

Mr. Switlik stated that the cargo delivery 
parachute which his company developed (see 
June and July issues of Arr TRANSPORTATION), 
while “inexpensive and unimportant to us,” 
will be of “tremendous interest to us and to 
the entire aviation industry when it is put into 
actual service.” 

He pointed out that only a small part of 
today’s air cargo can be flown to its destina- 
tion city. The cargo ’chute, Mr. Switlik said, 
has changed the entire picture, adding that 
it was up to the shipper and the manufacturer 
to take advantage of the new development. 

“The number of air cargo destinations, now 
limited, will be increased a hundred-fold in 
the years to come,” he predicted, “and like- 
wise will the number of points served by di- 
rect air mail be increased when cargo para- 
chute delivery comes into its own.” 

Recently, Switlik cargo ‘chute tests were 
conducted successfully at Mercer Field, 
Trenton, and at the Washington National Air- 
port. 


All-Cargo Airline Set 
Up in New York by ACT 


Formation of the first and only commercial 
all-cargo airline set up to operate on a non- 
schedule basis to any airport in the United 
States was announced by the Air Cargo Trans- 
port Corporation at its main office in the Em- 
pire State Building, New York City. 

This line is in operation with a fleet of espe- 
cially designed twin-engined transports, and, 
because cargo will be carried in each instance 
on a charter basis, has promised delivery on a 
time schedule as set forth in the agreement 
between shippers and the company. 

H. Roy Penzell, president and treasurer of 
ACT, stressed that this service will play an 
important part in the integral function of the 
nation’s present traffic problems and will be 
an ever-increasing factor in the postwar de- 
velopment of transporting all types of mer- 
chandise by air. William L. Rome, formerly 
traffic manager at Miami for TACA, will act 
* secretary and general traffic manager of 

a. 


ITLK Delivers 
|/ the Goods! 


HOUSANDS of airmen 
Towe their lives to 
SWITLIK SAFE-T- 
CHUTES; countless others are 
dependent on supplies and equip- 
ment dropped from the skies. 
Cargo delivery will be an 
important factor in peace-time 
living and many communities 
will be serviced by the 


Suu 


CHUTE 


and will be thus assured of fast 
delivery of mail, packages and 
necessities and a wide range of 
products that can be quickly 
and safely landed everywhere, 
regardless of airport facilities. 
SWITLIK "CARGO CHUTE” 
is the modern aerial Package 
Delivery method. 

Write for Booklet “For Safe-T-Fly- 
ing”; also Manual and Chart. All 

free for the asking. 
, 16mm. Film, "Parachutes 
For Safety,” available 
for colleges and schools. 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 


Dept. RB TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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HERE’S a buzz of extreme activity in 

Great Britain, and the news of the latest 
doings keeps the wires and mails busy. It was 
the British Minister of Aviation, Lord Swin- 
ton, who said that the British airlines would 
use British aircraft. If there were any doubts 
as to how quickly the plane manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom could reconvert to civil 
planes, these are being dispelled now. 

The Shetland (see cover), built by Short 
Brothers and Saunders Roe, is a flying boat 
with plenty of oomph. This 130,000-pound 
seaplane is already in production and is ex- 
pected to be in use on Great Britain’s ocean 
routes within a comparatively short time. A 
double-decker, the craft will accommodate up 
to 70 passengers in addition to an 11-man 
crew. Its four engines bring the maximum 
speed up to 267 miles per hour. 

Another Short flying boat now in produc- 
tion is the Sandringham, civil version of the 
military Sunderland. It is designed to carry 
24 passengers by day or 16 by night, in addi- 
tion to mail and freight. 

Although the Sandringham is slightly 
smaller than the famous Empire, it can carry 
a larger crew and more passengers. Its weight. 
minus payload is 45,380 pounds; the payload 
adds another 7600 pounds. At that weight 
the Sandringham’s cruising speed is 199 miles 
per hour and range 1,578 miles. 

It would be well to cast an appreciative 
eye upon the Handley Page Hermes Cargo 
Carrier, peacetime cargo version of the Hermes. 
While the Hermes, now in production, is a 
50-passenger air transport, the Hermes Cargo 
Carrier is planned for “special cargoes, mixed 
loads, and a few passengers as well as a load 
of freight.” All-un weight is 70,000 pounds 
and its useful load 16,000 pounds. 

Headroom is three inches short of seven 
feet, and the interior design greatly facili- 
tates the handling and storage of freight. 
Special floor attachments and rings for hold- 
ing down cargo are interesting features of 
this cargoplane. 

Extra-wide doors permit the taking or of 
narrow-gauge locomotives, railroad equipment, 
and trucks. The plane will carry up to 18,000 
pounds a distance of 1,600 miles at 240 miles 
per hour. Its maximum range is 3,040 miles, 


ADVANCES IN BRITISH 
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toting a payload of 8,240 pounds at the same 
speed. : 

The Hermes Cargo Carrier’s practicability 
in mining and other industrial areas is high- 
lighted by Handley Page’s claim that “a 
complete gang and equipment could leave 
base and establish a working camp in a mat- 
ter of hours.” Air transport to such remote 
regions as Burma, for example, would be far 
cheaper than by combined sea and land trans- 
port which require special time-wasting 
packing. 

Much was heard in the United States of 
de Havilland’s Mosquito at work in pummel- 
ing Nazi industry. But this bomber was also 
utilized as a transport. We hear now that the 
Mosquito was in the service of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation on runs _ be- 
tween Scotland and Sweden. 

Two years ago, after it had been learned 
that the Royal Air Force’s attacks on Ger- 
many’s principal ball bearing plants had been 
singularly successful, and that the enemy was 
preparing to place orders in Sweden, it be- 
came necessary to send two experts from 
London. These were V. Sibery, of the Skefko 
ball bearing works at Luton; and H. W. A. 
Waring, at that time a representative of the 
Ministry of Supply and of the Ministry of 
War Transport in Stockholm. Mission: to 
conclude a deal with Sweden’s leading ball 
bearing supplier, SKF. 

On several occasions in the past cargo- 
carrying Mosquitos had scooted across the 
cloudless North Sea sky. This type of military 
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me MM, the Blackburn B-20 displaying its retracteble planing bottom. 
Het, Mcecond picture is that of the Miles MESSENGER, a remarkably 
npoiliaid tests. This shot was taken a split-second before the MESSEN- 
TUDGE fist of England's postwar airliners. Next is the Miles AEROVAN, 
sighMsport, troop carrier, or aerial ambulance. On the extreme right is 
hich Mhevecled to have served as a passenger transport between Scot- 
id oneden. 
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aircraft, swifter than ordinary air transports, 
was selected for the job. A fast reconversion 
job followed, the passengers taken on, and 
the mission completed. The report from Lon- 
don states that “the flight was so successful, 
the passengers feeling very little discomfort, 
and the mission was so profitable, that a regu- 
lar service of passengers important to the 
war effort was inaugurated.” 

Miles Aircraft has reported with its new 
Aerovan, a widely publicized all-purpose 
plane. Its versatility is demonstrated by the 
fact that it is suitable as a feederliner, a 
light freight carrier, a light troop transport, 
and an aerial ambulance accommodating six 
to eight stretcher cases. Says Miles: 

“The postwar tourist will be able to travel 
safely along established air highways in his 
own flying caravai at a cost of three-and-a- 
haif-cents per fue’ oil-mile, and without the 
worry of hotel accommodations or expenses. 
Cooking equipmert, sleeping berths, and all 
the accessories for comfortable living, will be 
available in the caravan version of the 
Aerovan.” 

The new Miles plane has a wing span of 
0 feet and reaches to a length of 36 feet. 
It weighs 3,000 pounds empty and has a 
maximum payload of. one ton (presumably 
one long ton). The Aerovan has a top speed 
of 130 miles per hour and a cruising speed 
of 115 miles per hour. 

Another Miles plane is the Messenger, 
which was designed for war duties; but it 
will take its stand alongside other light planes 


’ in the postwar era. 


As a war machine the 
Messenger was used in Europe for take-offs 
from small areas close to the front lines. 
Often trees, fences, walls, and other obstacles 
surrounded the improvised landing fields; and 
thus it became necessary for the plane to take 
off at a special angle of climb and use only 
short landing runs. The Messenger filled the 
bill in these respects. 

Of unusual interest are the trials conducted 
at the factory to prove the Messenger’s robust- 
ness of construction and its load-carrying 
capacity. For example: 

“First the machine was mounted on a trolley 
equipped with two. of the powerful rockets 
used for assisting the take-off of heavily loaded 
fighters and bombers. The engine was started, 
the rockets fired, and the little Messenger was 
fairly thrown into the air, but sustained no 
damage whatsoever and was flown around and 
Janded under full control. 

“Next the machine was flown with no less 
than six people on board, the time to take 
off under these conditions being only eight 
seconds. 

“Finally came the most searching test—the 
machine was actually flown straight into a 
net, the whole of the impact heing taken on 
the wings before the machine dropped onto 
the ground. Once again no damage was sus- 
tained.” 

This plane, which is being boosted as a 
private or club plane, or in alternative cases 
as a light freighter, or taxi, or air ambulance. 
is of wooden construction. It has a wing span 
of 36 feet, two inches; the length is a full two 
dozen feet. Cruising speed is set at 100 miles 
per hour with a maximum speed of 15 miles 
per hour above the latter figure. Cruising 
speed can be increased to 120 miles per hour 
and maximum speed to 140 miles per hour 
by sacrificing a small amount on the take-off 
and climb. 

For five years a seaplane development car- 
ried out at the Dumbarton works of Black- 
burn Aircraft was kept under wraps, but here 
it’ is. Solving the problem of sufficient clear- 
ance for propellers above the water is a re- 
tractable planing bottom. This scheme, pat- 

ented by Major J. D. Rennie, chief airplane 
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designer for the company, was incorporated 
in a flying boat known as the Blackburn 

Vickers-Armstrongs’ Viking, expected to be 
in service before the end of 1945, is, in the 
words of a recent notice from London, “the 
answer of the British aircraft industry to the 
demand of airlines operators for aircraft of 
medium size combining maximum payload 
with high performance over distances requir- 
ing a still air range up to 1,500 miles.” With 
a cruising speed of 210 miles per hour the 
Viking will accommodate 27 passengers in 
its standard version. The luxury model will 
provide room for 21 passengers. 

The first peacetime British luxury airliner 
to take to the air is the Avro Tudor I. This 
craft was produced within five weeks of V-E 
Dgy, and it soon will be followed by a larger 
version which will be known as the Tudor II: 
Accommodation for 12 passengers in lounge 
chairs is provided in the Tudor I. Twice this 
number can be taken on if the standard ar- 


LOADING JOB — The 

artist shows how the 

Handley Page HERMES 

CARGO CARRIER will 

look. Here it is shown 

taking on tons of heavy 
cargo. 


FOR QUICK TRANS. 
PORT — This cutaway 
shows the many types 
of heavy freight which 
the Handley Page &iER- 
MES CARGO CAR. 
RIER will be able to ac- 
commodate. It will car- 
ry 18,000 pounds a dis- 
tance of 1,600 miles. 


rangement is used. Operating height is 25,000 
feet, and the cabin and flight deck are air 
conditioned. 

At 20,000 feet the Tudor I has a maximum 
speed of 346 miles per hour. At this height, 
cruising at 295 miles an hour; range is. set 
at 3700 miles. The maximum range is 4,660 
miles, obtained by flying at 230 miles per 
hour. It is reported that a 4,890-mile range 
can be reached by flying at 10,000 feet and 
using an output of 500 horsepower from each 
of the four motors. Baggage and freight ca- 
pacity is nearly two tons. 

Deadline time brought some detaiis on the 
Gloster Meteor, Britain’s first operational jet- 
propelled fighter. Forty-one feet long, it has 
a wingspan of 43 feet and reaches to a 
height of 13 feet. It first flew two years ago, 
and was used against the Nazis’ flying bombs. 

At least two other gas turbine engines are 
being developed in Britain—the de Havilland 
Goblin, and an unnamed one by Bristol. 
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Eiio-sanan; POST-WAR AIRCRAFT of more 
than 200-passenger capacity will not be able 
toland or take off from many existing com- 
mercial airports. Runways, in some cases, 
will have to be lengthened . . . In other cases 
wholly new airports will have to be built. 


Special fueling facilities, radio communi- 


ations and lighting equipment will have 
to be installed. 


All this adds up to JOBS. And in creating 
the need for this new construction work, 
Pan American’s recently ordered, giant 


Clippers will certainly play their part. Even 
ifsome of this construction work is done 


MW AMERICAN 


will mean Joss 
For THOUSANDS 


TRANSPORTATION ss 


outside the United States, that will still 
mean jobs at home because much American 
machinery and equipment will be used. 


aks sii Be 


The giant 100- and 200-passenger Clippers, now 
on order, will bring post-war fares within reach 
of the average man and woman. 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
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Over-Ocean Routes Given 3 Airlines 
In Far-Reaching Decisions by Board 


CAB Also Permits American Airlines 
To Acquire American Export Airlines 


HREE United States airlines—Pan American, American Export, and Transconti- 

nental & Western—were authorized in a decision released by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to operate air transportation routes which will provide additional services across 
the North Atlantic to Portugal, Spain, Eire, the British Isles, the Scandinavian countries, 
Russia, and other European countries, North Africa, the Near East, and India. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia. Washington, Chicago, and Detroit are the United States 
terminal points designated for these airline services. 


Concurrently the Board issued a decision 
approving the acquisition of American Export 
Airlines by American Airlines. 

In its decision in the North Atlantic route 
case the Board recognized that the routes 
established cannot be operated into and 
through the foreign countries involved until 
those countries have granted the necessary 
nermits. A number of them have already 
done so and it is believed that operations over 
portions of the new routes can be begun with- 
out awaiting the conclusion of diplomatic 
arrangements with all of the countries con- 
cerned. 

PAA is the only United States air carrier 
which has heretofore had permanent authori- 
zation for services across the North Atlantic. 
It holds certificates to operate through Ber- 
muda and the Azores to Portugal and thence 
to London and to Marseille, and through Eire 
to London. Under the present decision, Pan 
American’s existing route to London is ex- 
tended through Europe and the Near East to 
Calcutta. India, via the following intermediate 
points: Brussels, Prague. Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Bucharest. Istanbul, Ankara, Beirut, 
Baghdad. Teheran, Karachi. Between Vienna 
and Istanbul some schedules will serve Buda- 
rest and Bucharest and others will serve 
Relgrade; likewise between Ankara and 
Karachi some schedules will serve Teheran 
and others will serve Beirut and Baghdad. 
Barcelona is added to PAA’s present route be- 
tween Lisbon and Marseille. 

American Export. operating under a tempo- 
rary certificate, has heretofore been authorized 
to provide service to Lisbon, Portugal, and 
Foynes, Eire. The certificate issued today 
to American Export authorizes it to operate 
services via Labrador, Greenland, and Ice- 
land to Stavanger, Stockholm, Helsinki, Lenin- 
grad, and Moscow, and via Newfoundland, the 


Azores and to Foynes, Glasgow, London 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Berlin, Warsaw, and 
Moscow. 

TWA was authorized to operate from 
points in the United States through Newfound- 
Jand and thence (over a northern leg) to 
Foynes, Paris, Berne. Rome, Athens, Cairo. 
Jerusalem, Basra, Dhahran, and Bombay: and 
over a southern route to Lisbon. Madrid, Al- 
eiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Bengasi and Cairo. It is 
also permitted to operate (over a southern 
route) via Lisbon and Madrid to Rome, where 
it connects with services over the northern leg 
of its route. 

In reaching a decision to permit domestic 
air carriers to engage in international ait 
transportation, the CAB recognized that such 
an operation would have some adverse compe: 
titive effect upon an international air carrier 
whose operations are limited to border ports 
of entry. It pointed out, however, that insofar 
as PAA is concerned, this competitive disad- 
vantage has been minimized to some extent by 
authorizing that company to conduct opera- 
tions to Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, in addition to New York. 


In the North Atlantic route case decision 
the Board is taking two steps toward recog: 


New Name 


Presidents Ralph Damon and Sumner 
Sewall, respectively of American Air- 
lines and American Export Airlines, 
have announced a new name—American 
Airlines System. According to the 
announcement, both companies will re- 
tain their corporate identities, but their 
unified services will be presented as 4 
single system. 


a 
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ee are back in service—more space available these days for all kinds of important traffic. 

Al. 
it is YOUR SHIPMENT gets special pick-up and special delivery in major U. S. towns 
ye and cities—and between airports, it travels at a speed of three miles a minute. 

. 
leg 

THAT'S WHY same-day delivery is possible in many 

estic cases. If your shipment is going to an off-airline point, rapid | MNES 

e air-rail schedules serve 23,000 such points in the U. S. Direct 250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57] $2.63] 
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Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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nizing the necessity for flexibility in the con- 
duct of international air transportation ser- 
vices. It points out in its decision that there 
are many uncertainties which cannot be 
be definitely determined at this time, and that, 
therefore, the service authorized should not 
be of a fixed and inflexible nature but should 
be of such character as to permit necessary 
review and revision and at the same time pro- 
vide a framework which will permit proper 
development of American international air 
transportation service. Accordingly, the cer- 
tificates were limited to a period of seven 
years from their effective date. 

In addition the routes specified in the new 
certificates in this case are general route 
areas instead of the usual point-to-point pat- 
tern. Thus, for example, on its route beyond 
London to Calcutta, PAA is authorized to 
serve in general the countries through which 
it operates subject to compliance with the 
laws of those countries and the regulations 
issued by the CAB. Within the general route 
areas the board has prescribed an initial ser- 
vice plan setting forth intermediate and 
terminal points within the area to which ser- 
vice is contemplated. With the CAB’s ap- 
proval and upon compliance with its regula- 
tions a carrier may initiate changes in this 
service plan within the area prescribed. 


Separate Decision 


In a separate decision permitting American 
Airlines to acquire control of American Export 
Airlines, the CAB held that the acquisition 
as provided for in the agreement between the 
two air carriers, would be a compliance with 
the board’s order of July 30, 1942, requiring 
American Export Lines (a steamship com- 
pany) to divest itself of control of American 
Export Airlines. With the exception of one 
revision which the CAB held to be adverse to 
the public interest, as unduly restrictive, the 
Board approved the agreement between the 
two carriers. 

It disapproved the provision whereby Ameri- 
can Airlines and the steamship company 
agreed that, so long as they retained their 
respective interests in American Export Air- 
lines, they would conduct operations in inter- 
national] air transportation, exclusive of oper- 
ations on the North American continent only 
through American Export Airlines. The 
approval or disapproval of that provision of 
the agreement was not a condition of the obli- 
gation to the parties to perform the other 
conditions of the agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreement between 
American Export Lines, American Export Air- 
lines, and American Airlines, AEA is to sell 
to AA 120,000 shares of its unissued capital 
stock at a price of $25 per share or an aggre- 
gate price of $3,000,000. As a result of this 


Battles Brewing 


Pan American Airways has _peti- 
tioned the CAB to reconsider its opinion 
under which temporary transatlantic 
certificates were allocated to TWA and 
American Airlines, as well as certain 
temporary extensions to supplement 
PAA’s permanent transatlantic routes. 

In its representations as the pioneer 
and the only permanently certificated 
American-flag carrier to Eire, Great 
Britain, Portugal, and France, PAA 
pointed out that the proposed findings 
of the CAB would have the effect of 
restricting its services to specific op- 
erating bases, while the newcomers 
would be permitted to operate to all 
traffic centers in these countries. Three 
inequalities were cited. 

Moore-McCormack Lines has filed a 
petition asking for a rehearing on the 
decision awarding to American Export 
Airlines and American Airlines the air 
route through Scandinavia and the 
Baltic to Moscow. The steamship com- 
pany claimed that the CAB made its 
decision and order on this route (1) 
without pleadings or proof from either 
airline and in disregard of them; (2) 
that the purpose, of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 and of the United 
States Maritime Commission was nulli- 
fied; and that (3) American Export 
Lines, through American Export Air- 
lines, has been made a competitor in 
the route assigned to Moore-McCormack 
by the Maritime Commission. 


transaction American would, upon the per- 
formance of the agreement, hold not less than 
51.4 percent of the total of not more than 
233,331 shares of outstanding capital stock of 
AEA. The steamship company will retain its 
present holdings in the airline which, under 
the new agreement, will amount to approxi- 
mately 24 percent of the capital stock. The 
dissolution of AEA is not contemplated. The 
name is to remain unchanged and the com- 
pany is to remain a separate corporate entity. 


Texas Terminal for AT 


Aero-Transportes, a Mexican airline, has been 
granted permission to use the airport at Browns 
ville, Texas, as a tefminal point on its route from 
Monterrey, Mexico. 


Lord Winster In Cabinet 


Lord Winster, formerly a professional naval man, 
has been chosen Minister of Civil Aviation in Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee’s Cabinet. 
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8—THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION CONFERENCE AT 
CHICAGO 


« 

As technical secretary of the International 
Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago and so 
as an international public servant, I did not 
have the responsibilities of a delegate, and 
as a consequence was able to observe the meet- 
ings from a more detached point of view. 
Therefore, in an unofficial capacity, I can 
appropriately give my impressions of the 
meetings at Chicago and my opinions on its 
successes and shortcomings. In general, I feel 


time to judge its accomplishments. Possibly 
too much was too hastily written about it in 
the press of both of our countries. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear 
that in dealing here with the Chicago Con- 
ference and later in this article with the 
matter of collective security, I am speaking 
purely as an individual. I have, as is well 
known, long been interested in the field of 
international aviation orgsnization and have 
for many years been gu advocate of an inter- 
national air police force. No article on avia- 
tion’s place in civilization would be complete 
without substantial discussion of these vital 
subjects, and I shall therefore give my views 
on both. 

I emphasize that they are personal opinions 
and do not in any sense represent the present 
or, to my knowledge, the prospective policy 
of the United States Government. In certain 
parts of these fields my associates in charge 


AVIATION and 
CIVILIZATION 


This is the conclusion of a three-part article which has been called “one 
of the most important in recent aviation literature.” Divided into ten 
sub-chapters, the final ones this month discuss the recent International 
Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago and the proposal for an interna- 
tional air police force. 


By THEeopore Pau. Wricut 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
United States Department of Commerce 


(THIRD INSTALMENT) 


that the conference needs the perspective of. 


of policy in these matters have taken quite 
different positions from mine, and in others, 
policy has not yet been established. I am 
glad, however, to be able to state here my 
own views, which I sincerely believe to be 
sound (and which the Government has no 
objection to my stating as my personal credo). 
After the conference had been in session 
for a couple of weeks, it became apparent 
that there were two distinct points of view 
which would have to be reconciled if the 
conference were completely to achieve its 
ends. First, there was what may be called 
the regulatory point of view. This aimed to 
stress the need for international cooperation 
in the establishment of controls over air trans- 
port, designed to prevent unfair competition 
or competitive practices sponsored by States 
in such a way as to jeopardize future amicable 
international relations, but with accompanying 
recognition of the world-wide need for air 
transportation services. This group considered 
international aviation rather more from the 
political point of view than the economic. 
The other point of view may best be ex- 
pressed by the term “maximum use.” This 
group considered the expansion of air trans- 
port throughout the world of such fundamen- 
tal importance and of such great value in 
itself as to make it desirable to achieve its 
most rapid possible growth. It felt such 
growth would best be promoted if the fewest 
possible controls were established. For many 
of the reasons heretofore enumerated, this 
group felt that the inauguration and expan- 
sion of world air transport services in them- 
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MERCHANTMAN OF THE SKIES—A Douglas Skymaster taking on a load of vital air cargo. "The 

fields of usefulness for the airplane are manifold,” says the author; “their effects on society are 

staggering to the imagination. They encompass benefits in economics, in transportation, in com- 
munications, and in culture. 


selves will promote peace to such an extent 
as to make it worth while to risk slight in- 
ternational frictions now, if by so doing a free 
system can be obtained; one that will most 
rapidly expand due to normal competitive 
processes. The men supporting both points 
of view were honest in their opinions. It 
seemed to’ me at the time, and it seems to 
me today, that a compromise between the 
views of these groups was and is possible. 

The first group—that is those who would 
like to make air transport dependent upon 
controls of a strong international body—felt 
that their system is necessary in order: to 
assure fair treatment for small nations having 
aspirations in aviation; to provide proper con- 
sideration to the present unfavorable standing 
in commercial aviation of several allied coun- 
tries occasioned by the exigencies of the war; 
and to continue the organization of world- 
wide air transport along the pattern of inter- 
national collaboration agreed upon in the 
Atlantic Charter and at Dunbarton Oaks. They 
felt that the great importance of world flying 
should automatically indicate the need to 
place it under an international civil aviation 
body, having substantial regulatory powers in 
its own right, to insure its orderly develop- 
ment. 

The expansionists, on the contrary, felt 
that any such restrictions and controls would 
so hamper the normal and proper expansion 
of air transportation as to offset any advan- 
tages which might be claimed for the inter- 
national control point of view. In his thirty- 
first Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture, Dr. 
Edward Warner included this oft-quoted 


passage: 
“My hopes for the future are rooted 


in the . . . presumption that air trans- 
portation is a good thing; that the need 
of the whole world to share in its benefits 
should be a prime consideration in the 
planning of air routes; and that there 
shall be no return to those evil days 
when air transport was regarded with 
such caution and suspicion that it had to 
be administered in paltry and carefully- 
measured doses, with the authorization 
to operate internationally being parsimo- 
niously doled out, schedule by schedule.” 

As the meetings progressed, the two points 
of view approached each other nearer and 
nearer until it seemed to me, and the view 
was shared by many others, that only a very 
little additional compromise was necessary on 
the part of either to attain the all-out agree- 
ment which was so greatly to be desired. It 
was incredible that the . representatives of 
Allies who were currently fighting a common 
enemy on many fronts and in many cases 
under single commands, could find matter 
for such bitter disagreement in the small 
spread of differences which still existed after 
the conference had been in session for about 
a month. 

The disagreements were finally reduced to 
the determination of a proper wording of a 
United Nations participation clause (over 
which, it seemed to me, there was very little 
difference of opinion), and to an acceptable 
clause dealing with the adjustment of ca- 
pacity to traffic offering in regions beyond the 
first division point of through routes. This 
involved the now famous Fifth Freedom, and 
there again, were the relative importance of 
such through traffic to be properly evaluated, 
it seemed to me that agreement could have 
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been reached. Actually, I am inclined to be- 


lieve that accord was not reached partly . 


because the conference had by that time al- 
ready extended so much longer than had been 
anticipated that the very real factor of physi- 
cal fatigue of delegates prevented agreement. 
(See December, 1944, issue of Air TRANs- 
PORTATION.) 

But in stating the opposing views and the 
fact that they were not entirely reconciled, 
one must not lose sight of the very real ac- 
complishments of the conference. There was 
concluded an Interim Agreement on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation which establishes a 
Provisional Organization that is to meet as 
soon as one-half of the nations represented 
at the conference—26 are required—have 
signed the document. : 

Then there are two agreements drawn up 
as separate documents to be signed by those 
nations which might elect to grant the two 
freedom and five freedom privileges included 
respectively in each. These are known as the 
International Air Service Transit Agreement 
and the International Air Transport Agree- 
ment. Regrettable as it was that the two 
freedoms of the air (the privilege granted by 
a State to all others to fly across its territory 
without landing and the privilege to land for 
non-trafic purposes) were not made a part 
of the Interim Agreement and the Conven- 
tion, it nevertheless is believed likely that so 


For over fifty years export freight 

handled by 
barge or by rail or by motor truck, 
and by sailing ship or by steamer. 
Now it is the AIR—and through a 
new streamlined department cre- 
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great a number of nations will ratify this 
document as to assure its later incorporation 
in the Convention. This is a tremendous step 
forward. Concerning it, Dr. Warner has re- 
cently written: 

“To realize what a landmark this is in 
aeronautical history one really needs to 
have lived with the subject during the 
years between the wars and to have seen 
at first hand how firmly almost every 
State has repulsed any attempt to re- 
lease international transport from its 
cocoon of multiple national restrictions. 
... The participants to the transit agree- 
ment undertake to abstain from the role 
of feudal baron who levied private 
tribute on all the commerce passing 
along the highroads within his grasp.” 


In addition to the two freedoms desiribed 
above, the International Air Transport Agree- 
ment adds three more privileges as follows: 

3. The privilege to put down passengers, 
mail, and cargo taken on in the territory 
of the State whose nationality the air- 
craft possesses; 

4. The privilege to take on similar loads 
destined for the territory of the State 
— nationality the aircraft possesses; 
an 

5. The privilege to take on passengers, mail, 
and cargo destined for the territory of 
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any other contracting State and the 
privilege to put down such loads coming 
from any such territory. 

(Number 5 is the pick-up service 
clause.) 

Then there was prepared a standard form 
which nations may use in making transport 
agreements bilaterally. This contains a large 
number of the provisions included in the Con- 
vention, thus setting a pattern in advance of 
the ratification of that document which will 
greatly facilitate the transition to its full ef- 
fectiveness. 

Finally, there is the Convention itself with 
its technical annexes, which is very complete 
and representative of substantial advancement 
from the 1919 Paris Convention, but which 
lacks those vital articles dealing with air 
transport and freedom of the air privileges 
discussed above. 

Particular note should be taken of the ex- 
cellent progress made in the technical an- 
nexes in establishing air navigation practices, 
rules of the air, and many others susceptible 
of standardization, such as airworthiness re- 
quirements for aircraft, meteorological protec- 


This, then, is what was gained in the con- 
ference, and it was much, Now let us ap. 
praise the unfinished business. It is significant 
that a resolution of the conference stressed 
the importance of proceeding immediately 
with further consideration of the omitted 
transport articles of the convention at the 
time the Provisional Iniernational Civil Avia. 
tion Organization first meets. The work un- 
finished at Chicago may therefore resume 
where it left off, wita, 1 believe, every progs- 
pect of arriving at « successful compromise, 

There was, of course, some bad feeling en- 
gendered at the conference, which is to be de- 
plored. It was, I believe, made more of in 
the press than by the delegates, and should 
certainly not be overemphasized to the extent 
that it has been. Only by the holding of con- 
ferences of this kind, achieving partial sue. 
cess and then renewing discussion at subse- 
quent meetings for final attainment of the 
desired ends, can we acquire the habit of 
teamwork which is so essential in interna- 
tional dealings. Surely at the first meeting 
of the new organization these transport 
clauses and matters involving rates and sub- 


"... Economic efficiency requires competition—social progress depends 
on the absence of military competition.” 


tion, aeronautical maps and charts, customs 
procedures, and search and rescue. Most of 
these items are flexible in character, requir- 
ing change with the rapid advancement in 
the art. The agreement in the convention 
relating to the technical annexes was one of 
collaboration rather than compulsion. 

In case a State should desire to depart 
from the international standard, it must notify 
the council of the extent of the differences 
from the standard and the reasons therefor. 
It must also indicate such departures on the 
certificates of airworthiness of its aircraft and 
the licenses of its pilots. It is then stipulated 
that “no aircraft or personnel having cer- 
tificates or licenses so endorsed shall partici- 
pate in international air navigation except 
with the permission of the state or states 
whose territory is entered.” The practice fol- 
lows that utilized by most nations in automo- 
tive standardization, in which the advantages 
of adherence are so great as practically to 
prevent departure from them. At the same 
time, this method has provided a degree of 
flexibility in the event of future change which 
would not be present if rigid requirements 
for complete adherence and rigid ‘rules for 
changing standards were so specified as to 
require formal ratification on each such 
occasion. 


sidies will be settled, a proper United Na 
tions clause established, and an appropriate 
reconciliation effected between the views of 
those who consider world air transport as an 
essentially political matter on the one hand 
or as an economic one on the other. The 
present departure must not be allowed to act 
as an entering wedge between any of the 
United Nations, nor to drive countries into 
a more strictly nationalistic point of view, 
so inimical to world peace. 

It is my personal opinion that the position 
taken by the British delegation in the final 
document suggested by them (in which are 
clauses dealing with the Fifth Freedom), rep- 
resented a long step toward a solution and 
can, possibly, with very slight modification, 
be made the basis of final agreement. 
brief, this point of view is the following: The 
aircraft of a State may fly from its own terti- 
tory to its first major traffic stop in a foreign 
State (the first division of a through route) 
on the basis of an agreed upon allocation of 
trafic, subject to competitive frequency oF 
capacity expansion thereafter determined by 
application of an escalator clause. Then for 
piek-up traffic on subsequent divisions, the 
Council ‘of the International Civil Aviation 
Body shall have the power to determine what 
is fair and just. But, in its deliberations # 
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must give due consideration to four factors. 
This is important, and it is in this respect that 
I believe a solution may have been suggested 
by the British delegation that can be used as 
a basis for a final agreement. For one of the 
major criticisms of any general assignment of 
substantial economic contrc! to an interna- 
tional body has been that it would have no 
fixed principles under which to operate. These 
governing criteri suggested by the United 
Kingdom are: 

l. The capacity to which the State is en- 
titled by virtue of its agreed allocation of the 
traffic flowing between its shores and the pick- 
up point; 

2. The needs of that division for air trans- 
portation based on the economic determination 
of public convenience and necessity; 

3. A fair and equitable appraisal of rights 
of States within the region for local airlines; 

4. An evaluation of the needs of traffic by 
an airline for that division in order that its 
through service operations may be conducted 
on a reasonably economic basis. 

This plan provides the flexibility needed 
properly to make determinations s3 to what is 
fair in many different regional situations to 
which a standard formula could not possibly 
be evolved for universal application. 

It is the writer’s feeling that very little re- 
striction on important through-line operation 
would be occasioned by this procedure, and 
that the alternative of completely wide-open 
competition might well result in injustices and 
in damage to amicable international relations 
to an extent out of all proportion to the ex- 
pected gain in air transport expansion that 
might result. 

It is possible that the divergence of opinion 
on the Fifth Freedom matter can be clarified 
further by discussing it from the standpoint 
of the difference in conception of government 
functions, heretofore stated as promotional, as 
compared to regulatory. The point of view of 
the expansionists as represented by the dele- 
gation of the United States would take the 


. Those of the United Kingdom would come 


‘of their own high qualifications, the analogy 


first position in this grouping—promotion. 


under the classification of regulation; and in 
the final classification of Government func- 
tions, operation, would be the position of the 
delegates of Australia and New Zealand, who 
spoke eloquently for the internationalization 
of through-airline services. Possibly the 
greatest ovation of the conference was given 
to Mr. D. G. Sullivan of New Zealand and 
Mr. A. S. Drakeford of Australia when they 
presented the joint views of those common- 
wealths. 


Many persons present felt that the nature 
of air transport as a public utility is such as 
to make it desirable to internationalize world 
airlines. And yet it is believed to be well 
recognized that without competition, efficiency 
will be lacking and the good of air transpor- 
tation will not be afforded to so many regions 
or in so attractive a manner from the stand- 
point of optimum service to the public as 
would otherwise maintain. It is therefore the 
writer’s feeling that the middle course of in- 
telligent regulation of competing airlines gives 
the proper solution. short, competition is 
needed for efficiency. Where internationaliza- 
tion is indicated as desirable is in an interna- 
tional air police force. There competition is 
not desired, but collective security is. Briefly, 
economic efficiency requires competition— 
social progress depends on the absence of 
military competition. 

It was quite frequently mentioned at the 
conference that the regulatory powers of the 
council were analogous to those possessed by 
the CAB. This is in a measure true, particu- 
larly insofar as the powers themselves are con- 
cerned. The analogy, however, is incorrect 
when consideration is given to the composition 
of the two bodies. Had it been possible in 
the deliberations in Chicago to have formed 
the council of persons selected only because 


then would have been complete. Unfortu- 
nately, the council is to be composed of per- 
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sons definitely representing the States from 
which they come, thus giving the council a 
political tinge which vitiates the analogy. It 
is possible that from the experience of the 
Provisional Organization and in some future 
revision of the international body established 
under the Convention, there can be evolved a 
different method of selecting members of the 
council so that all nations will, without politi- 
cal bias, feel justified in bowing to its de- 
cisions on purely economic matters. 

But again let me emphasize that although 
the Chicago Conference resulted in incomplete 
documents, it nevertheless accomplished much 


of good and laid the groundwork for further . 


deliberations. Improvements will be evolved, 
and in the meantime, world-wide air transpor- 
tation will get started and expand. 

A few remarks on the so-called “chosen 
instrument” policy appear in order. Although 
this is essentially a domestic matter for each 
State (as by any of the systems proposed at 
Chicago allotment of frequencies or quotas 
was on a national basis), it nevertheless does 
have a bearing on the tendency towards ex- 
treme nationalism, a malicious course if 
amicable international relations and world 
peace are desired. It might be a better policy 
for the Council, when giving consideration to 
air routes, whether new or expanded, to deal 
with companies rather than nations. Thus 
would the control of international civil avia- 
tion become even more analogous to the CAB 
precedent and the tendency would be away 
from the intensely nationalistic point of view, 
which is in itself inimical to proper realiza- 
tion of the benefits of world organization. 


9—COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


At Dumbarton Oaks the great powers 
reached a tentative agreement on a framework 
for a United Nations international security 
organization. The proposal encompassed sub- 
divisions dealing with economic and social 
relationships, a secretariat, and a security 
council. Under the latter there is established a 
military staff committee. It is understood that 
during the conference deliberations, there 
were numerous proposals for varying types of 
military organization which would enforce the 
council’s determinations, thereby supplying 
the factor most lacking in the League of Na- 
tions. It is understood that among these were 
suggestions to create an international police 
force. Although the final documents did not 
include such an establishment, they ap- 
proached it by providing that “there should 
be held immediately available by the mem- 
bers of the organization national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforce- 
ment action.” 

The need of an efficient instrument to carry 
out the police function is self-evident. I have 
alluded to it at several points heretofore in 
this article. At the time the League of Na- 


A SMALL WORLD AFTER ALL—'"'The world 
is now of manageable size," says Mr. T. P. 
Wright. In urging an international air po- 
lice force, he calls it an “ever-ready spear- 


head against crime. 


tions was established after the last war, many 
deplored the absence of provision for such a 
policing agency. In the United States in 
1914 I was rroud to be a member of a proto- 
type of the League of Nations known as the 
League to Enforce Peace. It emphasized this 
point. It has been well said that “justice with- 
out force is powerless, and force without jus- 
tice is tyranny.” The first clause is repre 
sented by the League of Nations, the last by 
Nazi Germany. 

It cannot be expected, nor would it be 
desirable, for drastic reductions in armaments 
of the United Nations to be made, thus render 
ing each nation so weak as to be subject tg 
attack, until such time as experience justified 
universal confidence in the World Security 
Organization. Gradual disarmament by indi- 
vidual nations thereafter could and should be 
made. Graphically, the curves depicting arma 
ments (decreasing) and confidence (increas 
ing) would cross. The advantages of dis 
armament are so obvious as not to require 
emphasis; for, indeed, should an effective 
international policing agency be formed, & 
country could expect to advance in the peace 
ful arts and in commerce and economic im 
provement in inverse proportion to the extent 
of its armaments. 


Let us now consider in more detail an inter 


national air police force, a conception advo 
cated by the French in 1932. It frequently 
occurs in engineering practice that some early 
discovery, discarded at the time, finds new life 
when the general advance in the art has made 
its application immediately important. Cases 
in point are the air-cooled engine cowling, the 
retractable landing gear, the controllable pitch 
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propeller and the wing flap, all of which at- 
tained importance only when the overall aero- 
dynamic cleanness of the airplane had im- 
proved to such an extent that their effect 
became of so great a magnitude as to counter- 
balance the increased weight and complication 
inherent in their installation. An analogy to 
this process can be made in the case of the 
airplane and its potential importance in estab- 
lishing the success,of a world security organi- 
zation. 

Attempts at inaugurating security organiza- 
tions heretofore, culminating in the League of 
Nations, were not successful in performing the 
fundamental mission for which they were estab- 
lished, maintaining the peace of the world, 
because of the absence of a policing medium 
having the qualities essential to the job: cer- 
tainty, speed, mobility and effectiveness. Land 
and sea forces, alone, do not fulfill the require- 
ments. But now with the airplane developed 
to its present stage, the world becomes of 
manageable size. 


Will for Peace 


Before such a force can be effectively used, 
however, there must be a general will-for- 
peace. This determination must be sufficiently 
strong so that there is a willingness to forego 
a limited amount of national sovereignty. Such 
limitations should include the right to make 
aggressive war; the right to judge a state’s 
own cause in controversies with other states; 
the right arbitrarily to erect unduly burden- 
some commercial barriers; and the right to 
deprive its own subjects of the most funda- 
mental human rights, such as freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of religion. 

Assuming, as we surely may, that the present 
aggressor States will be completely disarmed 
after this war, and that the international 
security organization is formed with adequate 
provision for the use of policing action, it 
would follow that disarmament could take 
place as confidence in the effectiveness of the 
police force would build up. 

History indicates that there has always been 
a competition between offense and defense in 


warfare. The relative effectiveness of the one 


_or the other has greatly influenced the time 


and spacing of wars. Occasionally, however, 
new weapons have been developed which have 
given such marked superiority to the offense 
as to bring about wholly new political con- 
ditions, As an example, the feudal system 
was centered around the defensive strength of 
the castle, with its battlements, moats, and 
drawbridges. With the invention of gun- 
powder, the feudal castle was no longer im- 
pregnable, and a new political system grew up 
based on the small State as its unit. Then as 
States grew in size, a system of balance of 
power became prevalent, alliances being made 
which approximated balanced force potentials 
and resulted in considerable periods of peace. 
However, at intervals some power gained 
enough preeminence in arms that it risked 
war to gain regional or even world domination. 
This has resulted in two world wars in a 
generation. 


The League of Nations without adequately 
organized force to sanction its decisions (and 
without the United States as a member) was 
ineffective in preventing the Second World 
War. Now again an invention of such potency 
has been developed and perfected to such a 
point that it makes possible an improved 
social order based on a new political system. 
I submit that the United Nations Organization, 
implemented by a properly constituted inter- 
national air police force, can accomplish what 
the League failed to do. 


This police force might be composed of 
national contingents. However, such arrange- 
ment, without the establishment of agreed 
national maximum limits which experience 
indicates are impossible of enforcement, would 
indubitably lead to armament races, which in 
themselves will bring on new wars. At the 
opposite extreme, there might be a completely 
integrated international force consisting of all 
types of arms from each member state. This 
would be a very cumbersome organization and 
one most difficult to control. Then there 
might be a quota system, perhaps set up on a 
regional basis. A final possibility is a special- 
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ized international force, not large but efficient, 
composed of the most mobile and speediest of 
the components of military action—the air- 
plane. Under this conception, wherein there 
would exist an international air police force 
always ready for immediate use, national 
armies and navies would be available on call 
should the need arise. However, all nations 
should have an obligation to maintain their 
military contingents to some agreed minima, 
an assumption of responsibility desirable in 
establishing confidence in the security system 
as a whole. Limitation of armaments down to 
these minima will only occur (and it cannot 
be expected to be otherwise) when real con- 
fidence on the part of peoples and States has 
been established. Then, however, it will be 
almost automatic and thereafter these minima 
can be gradually reduced. 

Here it appears desirable to emphasize the 
differences between war and policing. These 
are threefold—first as to authority. Whereas 
no legal authority exists for war, a police force 
acts only to implement the enforcement of 
international law as interpreted by the inter- 
national organization formed of the com- 
munity of nations. War proceeds entirely from 
national authority. Second, there is the tech- 
nique employed. In war, a national force acts 
under the direction of its own Government, 
whereas a policing action is under control of 
a military staff responsible to the security 
council of the international organization. And 
finally, there is the difference in objective— 
war aiming at the military defeat of its enemy 
by each belligerent, whereas international po- 
licing aims at the maintenace of order under 
law throughout the community of nations. 

Studies havev been made to determine the 
practicability of establishing and operating an 
international air police force. These have 
shown the eminently satisfactory conditions 


TENNYSON'S GREAT 
PROPHECY—". . . For 
| dipt into the future, 
far as human eye could 
see, saw the Vision of 
the world, and all the 
wonder that would 
DA eines 


that exist at the present time, wherein many 
island bases could be made available and could 
be used as the seat of operations for the con- 
tingents of such a force. It has been caleu- 
lated that 50 bases throughout the world 
would be adequate in this regard and that a 
total force of some 50,000 planes, including 
training and cargo planes and the various 
combat types composing modern air forces, 
would be appropriate. For note, in civil so 
ciety the uniformed police force is small in 
proportion to the population. The ultimate 
force behind law is the determination of the 
average citizen that law shall prevail. But 
without the police force, an every-ready spear- 
head against crime, the citizens’ determination 
is unavailing, and anarchy exists. 

The financial upkeep of the force could be 
handled by the participating nations. It might 
be possible to introduce some form of taxation 
of individuals throughout the world to supple- 
ment the larger amounts contributed by States. 
This would give a desirable feeling of personal 
participation in the undertaking. The prob- 
lems of procurement and supply are not im- 
practicable or particularly difficult of solution. 

paramount consideration favoring an 
international air police force as opposed to 
national contingents, i¢ the speed and mobility 
of the airplane. It is essential that enforce- 
ment methods keep pace with crime. This 
indicates the need for employing the most 
modern type of weapon in such an enforce- 
ment agency. It should be noted that in gen- 
eral, a law breaker will act only if immediate 
success appears likely. Distant disaster is not 
a deterrent. It is therefore essential in an 
international policing organization to have 
available a weapon that can strike with such 
speed and effectiveness as to deter a potential 
aggressor Government from starting an opera- 
tion. The restraint would be effective because 
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even an immediate success is very unlikely. 

So far the striking power of the airplane, 
presumably by bombing, has been emphasized. 
{his is not, however, the only, nor possibly the 
most important contribution that the airplane 
has to make. Other effective uses would occur 
in the security council’s functions of investiga- 
tion, inspection, patrol and _ surveillance. 
Minor incidents at remote locations require 
immediate investigation. To send missions by 
any mode of travel where weeks pass before 
inquiry is commenced spells failure, as by 
then facts are obscured, or a minor incident 
will have become major. 


Speed Necessary 

The ability of the security council to get 
investigators to the scene of trouble within a 
matter of hours may frequently make possible 
the immediate solution of the difficulty. To 
do this, two things are necessary: first, the 
availability of a transportation agency acting 
under the direct command of the council; and 
second, the availability to that transportation 
agency of aircraft to perform this function. 
Both are satisfied by an organization which in- 
cludes an international air police force pos- 
sessed of transport aircraft. 

The inspection function used to assure com- 
pliance with the council’s orders on such mat- 
ters as disarmament of aggressor states, or 
compliance with sanctions against rearma- 
ment, can also frequently be implemented by 
air transport. Here, too, effectiveness requires 
immediate availability and speed. 

The patrol of a border region pending com- 
pletion of investigations or final settlement is 
another situation which would be greatly 
facilitated by air transportation. And finally, 
the ability to obtain information on actions 
under way in a recalcitrant state by means of 
aerial photography or visual observation will 
prove important. Throughout this discussion 
the emphasis is on preventing small incidents 
or minor infractions from growing into major 
disturbances and finally full-fledged aggressions. 

Should this step be ineffectual, however, the 


use or threat of use of the international air 


police force in bombing, strafing or dropping 


airborne troops is still available. Its effective- 
ness will have been enhanced by the advance 
knowledge gained in the steps described. 

Tests that may be applied to gauge probable 
success of such a police force are the follow- 
ing: First, effectiveness. An international air 
police force could act with speed, power and 
certainty. Next, general acceptability. Here 
it is felt that nations would be willing to 
authorize their representatives on the security 
council to call out such an internationally con- 
stituted police force without slow recourse to 
parliamentary procedures, whereas they natu- 
rally would be reluctant to permit use of 
national contingents by executive decision 
only. The final test is desirability, on which 
the whole case rests, it having been assumed 
that the organization of a world free from 
wars has almostmuniversal appeal. The alter- 
native is unbearable armament expense with 
commensurate reduction in economic and cul- 
tural progress, and eventually another war. 
Again I submit, the world is now of man- 
ageable size. 

The questions may well be asked: 

Will the United States persist in its present 
determination to adhere to a world security 
organization? 

Has isolationism disappeared? 

Can there be assurance of no repetition of 
refusal to participate as occurred in the 
League of Nations experience? 

I can only answer by citing trends and 
present opinion. To the question, “Do you 
think the United States should join a world 
organization with police power to maintain 
world peace?” the response in a nation-wide 
sampling poll conducted in April, shown in 
comparison with previous polls, was: 


Yes No No Opinion 
1937 26% 52% 22% 
1941 38% 39% 23% 
1942 59% 22% 19% 
1944 712% 13% 15% 
1945 81% 11% 8% 
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AIR CARGO VISUAL- 
IZED—". . . Saw the heav- 
ens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails. 
Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly 
bales..." 


Of the 81 percent who expressed themselves 
favorable in April of this year, the response to 
the question which asked “How important do 
you think it is that we join such a world 
organization?” was: 


Very important 83% 
Fairly important 11% 
Not too important 3% 
No opinion 3% 


It is here fitting to quote the words of that 
great American President, that great champion 
of the common man, that great worker. for 
humanity and world peace, Franklin Roose- 
velt. A few days before his death he prepared 
a talk in which the following lines appeared: 

“We as Americans do not choose to 
deny our responsibility. Nor do we in- 
tend to abandon our determination that, 
within the lives of our children and our 
children’s children, there will not be a 
Third World War. 


“We seek peace—enduring peace. 
More than an end to war, we want an 
end to the beginnings of all wars—yes, 
an end to this brutal, inhuman and 
thoroughly impractical method of set- 
tling the differences between Govern- 
ments.” 


The insistance by President Truman in his 
first address to Congress that the policy of 
international cooperation and the program at 
San Francisco initiated by President Roose- 
velt shall be continued, adds to my conviction 
that America will not be found wanting. 

It seems probable that the aspirations of 
millions of people throughout the world for 
a lasting peace with adequate security can be 
satisfied. An enforcing means is at hand—the 
airplane. The existence of an international 
air police force would make the enormous 
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difference between being in time for preven- 
tion of action on the part of an aggressor and 
being too late to effect anything other than 
possible eventual victory in another world war. 


10—CONCLUSIONS 


Much of the foregoing is the result of spec 
ulations during my own 28 years in aviation, 
which has been bounded by two world wars. 
To arrive at some conclusions concerning avia- 
tion’s place in civilization; to seek out, if in- 
deed it should exist, some worthy aim, has 
seemed compelling. I trust these findings will 
be of benefit, or at least suggestive, to others. 

My conclusions are ones of optimism. I 
believe the Neanderthal man is growing up; 
that the spiral of progress will, by virtue of 
the airplane, be benevolent; that air transpor- 
tation and air power will be largely beneficial 
to the human family. This need not neces 
sarily be so, nor will it come automatically, 
but that it will occur, because of the work and 
efforts of men of good will now predominating 
in the world, I have no doubt. 

The scientific method of analysis, fact to 
principle, must be applied in appraising 
science itself and its effect on civilizaton. War 
in destructiveness is, I fear, approaching a 
stage that is out of reach of man’s recupera- 
tive powers. The pattern of warfare forced 
on us by our enemies has made it necessary 
for us to reply in kind, to answer destruction 
with greater destruction. We accept our re 
sponsibility for all measures of destruction 
that we have used. We must now strive 
equally for a world policy and organization, 
using aviation as a major tool, that will pre- 
vent global wars in the future. 


The progress of civilization, historically, has _ 


been closely associated with transportation. 
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Post War Aspects of the 


American Marine Industry 
will be discussed at the 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 


October 17, 18 and 19th, 1945 


[HE Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant 
Marine Conference, under the auspices of the Propeller Club, Port 


of New York, will hold their Nineteenth Annual Regional Meeting. 


Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine 
Industry growing out of the inevitable period of transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and discussed by 
recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experience 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcending 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marine. 


Numerous Panel Discussion Meetings will again assure valuable 
plans for the future of the industry. The American Merchant Marine 
Conference dinner will be held on the evening of October 19th. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never so 
necessary as at the present time . .. Your help and participation are 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange 
now (if you live in the metropolitan New York area) to attend the 
Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this most important 
annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President J.LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 


The Propeller Club of the American Merchant Marine 
United States Conference Committee igre 
JOHN F. GEHAN, President L. D. PARMELEE, President Di 
Propeller Club of the United States Propeller Club, Port of New York i yt 
e ; 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 
National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
. 


Everyone should carefully heed the expressed policy of the Office 
of Defense Transportation against all unnecessary travel 
specifically in the interests of the war effort. 
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Speed of travel can be a gauge of leisure and 
social advancement. Has mankind evolved 
sufficiently to capitalize on what our tech- 
nology has given us by advancing speed of 
travel five-fold in a generation? I believe so. 
Technological development in aviation, far 
from pausing at present attainments, will con- 
tinue more rapidly than ever before. World 
cooperation will accelerate this advance and 
world collaboration will determine its direc- 
tion toward useful purposes. 
- The fields of usefulness for the airplane are 
manifold; their effects on society are stagger- 
ing to the imagination. They encompass 
benefits in economics, in transportation, in 
communications and in culture. Government 


has a task to perform, both nationally and 
internationally in making the progress orderly, 
The trend must be toward greater emphasis: 
on the human rights of the individtal and of 
international responsibilities of nations. It 
takes one state to make a war—it takes all to 
preserve the peace. 

A good start in international civil aviation 
was made at Chicago. The results were 
clouded by some setbacks from complete 
achievement, yet the way is open for further 
deliberations. With men of good will and 
determination to reach agreement, there is 
every hope for complete success next time. 
The best solution of the problem seems to me 
to lie in reaching agreement on general prin- 


THE POET FORESAW AERIAL WARFARE—". . . Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain'd a ghastly dew, from the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue . « 
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ciples that a strong council of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization may apply with 
fairness and justice to cases differing one from 
the other throughout the world. Thus can 
maximum use and orderly development of 
world air transportation advance. 

Aviation has much to contribute as an 
agency of peace in facilitating commerce; in 
bringing people together; in implementing an 
international security organization; in putting 
teeth in a league through organization of an 
international air police force. Such force 
would be effective in the possession of speed, 
power and mobility. It will prove acceptable 
by the experience of war cooperation in oper- 
ations and the universal will for peace. 

Appreciating as I do how frequently Tenny- 
son’s Locksley Hall is quoted in aviation 
circles, I nevertheless cannot refrain from con- 
cluding this article with his -beautiful and 
inspiring stanzas that express so well all I 
have wanted to say: 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reap- 
ing something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do. 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 


Packed for a ROB 


Distribution by air cargo Is no longer a “‘dramatic”’ — 
gesture but a proven formula for modern business. | 
Our Air Cargo Packing Division provides your 
shipments with scientifically correct packing to 
insure lightness, strength and weather resistance. 
We invite your inquiries on any of your air cargo 


packing problems. 

4 
‘Our great warehouse offers ideal facilities 
for spot stock shipments by air cargo, where 
items can be filled, packed and delivered 
to the airport within a few hours. 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the won- 


der that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 


there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 


Then the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly world shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law. 


SEALING 

WEIGHING | 

LABELING © 

STRAPPING | 

‘SPECIAL CASES 

SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS | 


AIR CARGO PACKING AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 


Yee. Vanhatlase. svornct & WAREHOUSE 00. - | 


AVENUE and 52nd STREET, NEW 


YORK 19, N. Y. — CIRCLE 7-1700 
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By Georce BoocHEVER 


Chairman, Legal Committee, Aviation 
Section, New York Board of Trade 


(Continued from Last Month) 


Two of the more recent cases on the subject 
of Flight of Aircraft Over Another’s Property 
are discussed below: 

In Burnham v. Beverly Airways, decided by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 
May 29th, 1942, the court reviewed a decree 
enjoining the defendants from permitting the 
operation of aircraft over the dwelling house 
and garage of the plaintiffs and the grounds 
immediately adjacent thereto at a height of 
less than 500 feet except when necessary for a 
safe emergency landing and fixing damages 
in the sum of one dollar. 

The plaintiff sued to enjoin the alleged 
nuisance and trespass resulting from the oper- 
ation of the private airport operated by the 
defendant and the flying of airplanes over the 
plaintiffs’ property and for damages. 

The appellate court followed the leading 
case of Smith v. New England Aircraft Com- 
pany, 270 Mass. 511, decided in 1930. The 
Smith case upheld: 

(1). The Massachusetts statute fixing a 
minimum altitude for the operation of aircraft 
outside of settled or business districts of not 
less than 500 feet and the United States regu- 
lations establishing as against the landowner 
the right of harmless flight at the required 
altitude over his land through space unoccu- 
pied by him: 

(2). That the exceptions permitting flying 
at lower altitudes while taking off and land- 
ing were not intended as legislative limitations 
upon the rights of landowners in the air- 
space; 

(3) That flights below 500 feet, including 
those made in taking off and landing might 
amount to trespass against the rights of the 
landowner; ’ 

(4) When flights are such that no ease- 
ment can be acquired through them and have 
caused no actual damage or material discom- 
fort relief by injunction will not be granted. 
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After reviewing the later decisions and the 
more recent statutory enactments, the court 
adhered to the trespass theory of the Smith 
case (supra) and held “that harmless flight,” 
in a proper manner, in the exercise of the 
“public right of air navigation” interfering 
with no existing use, through the “navigable 
air space” reasonably established within con- 
stitutional limitations by the aeronautics com- 
mission is not a trespass upon the land of the 
owner below. The court accordingly sus- 
tained the lower court decision as to the 
corporate defendant and modified it to the 
extent of holding that the bill of complaint be 
dismissed as against the officers of the corpo- 
ration who were sued individually, with costs 
to them as against the plaintiff. 

In Vanderslice v. Shawn (Delaware Court 
of Chancery, July 3, 1942) a bill of com- 
plaint was considered to enjoin the operation 
of an airport and for other relief, brought hy 
owners of land near the airport on the ground 
that they had been injured by various unlaw- 
ful acts resulting from the operation of the 
airport, such as repeated low flights, noises. 
dropping obiects, dust, etc. The court failed 
to sustain the charges of nuisance but held the 
operators responsible for the obiectionable 
flights and tresvasses and enjoined them “from 
making or authorizing others to make flights 
and trespasses of the character found objec: 
tionable and from operating the airport in 
such a way that the acts causing injury may 
reasonablv be expected to recur in its normal 
operation.” 

To sum up, the owner of property can claim 
no right to exclude air flights over his prop- 
erty which do not interfere with his use and 
enjoyment of the surface beneath, but objec- 
tionable flights and trespasses may be em 
joined in a proper case and damages awarded 
when they are established. 


Foto Credits 
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Avro—34 ® 
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MR. PARKS 
mg Goes to Town 


MERICA’S progressive aviation men mean to give the nation a new face, and high 

among the ranks of these leaders is Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks Air Col- 

lege, East St. Louis, Illinois, the man who originated the now widely accepted word, 

“airparks.” Mr. Parks has come out with a honey of a plan which would give a com- 

pletely new meaning to the transportation system of St. Louis—a terminal set snugly 
alongside of the Municipal Post Office and Union Station. 7 


Two flight decks would grace the roof of 
the proposed terminal: one running north and 
south, 350 feet wide and 2,600 feet long; and 
one east-west, 250 
feet wide and 3,- 
000 feet long. 
Storage spots for 
airplanes are pro- 
vided for under 
the flight decks. 
Automatic hi g h- 
speed elevator 
lifts would raise 
and lower the air- 
craft. 

A ground air- 
way station and 
an automobile bus 
depot would be in 
connection with 
the flight decks. There would be automobile 
parking facilities underneath the flight deck, 
and truck, as well as rail, transfer terminal 
facilities situated within the main structure. 
Nor has adequate warehousing been neglected: 


plenty of space has been provided to take care 
of airborne, motorborne, and _ railborne 
freight. A large fruit and produce terminal 
and market, strategically located in connec- 
tion with the main building, permits the most 
rapid means of handling perishable items. 

Expenditures would hover around $15,000,- 
000, the major portion of this to be used for 
the actual facilities of the automobile-bus 
depot, automobile parking facilities, truck-rail 
transfer facilities, warehousing, and fruit and 
produce terminal and markets. It was pointed 
out that aviation costs would be extremely 
small. The impression is that the Federal 
Government will match, dollar for dollar, the 
aviation costs involved. 

According to Mr. Parks, aviation must be 
brought into the very heart of the St. Louis 
district or it will be lost for all time. The 
belief has been expressed that regular shuttle 
service could be run from Lambert Airfield 
to downtown St. Louis, to land on the pro- 
posed elevated terminal. 

“If we are to have local or feeder airline 
service that is really going to function and be 


PROPOSED TERMINAL FOR ST. LOUIS—This is Oliver L. Parks’ bold plan to give the City of 


St. Louis the most direct means of transportation. Consulting 


er was Charles Ellaby. “A” 


is the north-south flight deck, 250 feet wide and 2,600 feet long. “B" is the east-west flight deck, 


250 feet wide and 3,000 feet long. Planes are stored underneath the flight decks. The airways 
station and automobile depot are "C", while “D" is set aside for automobile parking facilities and 
"E" for truck-rail transfer terminal facilities. “F" is warehousing, and "G" the fruit and produce 
terminal and market. Vertical airplane lifts are indicated by “a", and the freight elevators by "b”. 
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‘a real utility and be able to compete stccéss- 


fully with surface forms of transportation,” 
Mr. Parks declared, “then it is going to be 
necessary for us to have elevated landing ter- 
minals adjacent to the principal post offices 
in all of our large metropolitan cities of 250,- 
000 population and up. 

“These landing facilities must be able to 
take care of landings and take-offs under all 


weather conditions, at 30-second intervals, and - 


with equipment of about the size of the present 
DC-3 but much lighter in weight and un- 
doubtedly four-engine. In other words, these 
will be local airliners that will carry the 
equivalent of 20 passengers and their baggage 
- a reasonable load of mail or its equiva- 
ent. 

“There isn’t much question but that if we 
set up such a service, all first class mail will 
be carried by air without a surcharge.” 

Sponsors of the terminal have estimated that 
once construction has actually begun on the 
proposed structure, the airstrips and airway 
facilities will be available within a year’s 
time. Fruit and produce merchants, whose 
present quarters will be eliminated by the 
suggested highway system, have expressed 
interest in acauiring space in the project. 

It was pointed out that bus line operation in 
the city has been hampered by inadequate 
terminal facilities. Mr. Parks revealed that a 
group of operators have reacted favorably to 
a proposal to incorporate its activities in a 
union bus depot at the site. In addition, the 
air college prexy believes that the economical 
transportation of airborne fruits and vege- 


tables would be heightened by the downtown 
development. 

Although airline officials and aeronautical 
engineers assert that airliners currently in use 
could operate in and out of the proposed land. 
ing strips, postwar planes, equipped with war- 
developed navigational aids, will be more 
feasible. At least one aircraft manufacturer 
is nearing final development of a cargo and 
passenger plane designed specifically to take 
off and Jand in short runs. 


PCA Service for New York 
Is Already in Operation 


Twenty-one public officials were on hand 
at the pre-inaugural ceremonies of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines’ new service for New 
York City. Also participating in the exercises 
were PCA President C. Bedell Monro; Vice 
Presidents J. J. O’Donovan, Robert Wilson, 
and Ray G. Lovhiel; Director of Public Rela- 
tions Ray Bell; and Directors George R. 
Hann and William V. Couchman. 

PCA began its New York’ operations with 
a fleet of 21 Douglas transports in operation. 
The airline hopes soon to fly four-engined 
aircraft, of which a fleet of 15 is already on 
order for immediate postwar delivery. These 
huge planes will have double the passenger 
capacity of present commercial transports. 
Cruising speed will be in the neighborhood 
of four miles a minute. 


Among those witnessing 
Pennsylvania - Central 
Airlines’ first flight out 
of New York were offi- 
cials in the air cargo 
field. Left to right are 
Morris Knowles, PCA 
manager of air mail 
and express; Ralph W. 
Starkey, PCA director 
of cargo sales; J. J. 
Everett, agent at La- 
Guardia Field; R. Me- 
Lain, manager of air- 
express, Eastern Depart- 
ment; and P. H. Cum- 
mings, air traffic execu- 
tive. 
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Airline Travel Insurance 
Is Given Wide Improvement 
By Newly. Announced Coverage 


Greatly improved coverage under airline 
travel insurance policies obtainable at all air- 
line ticket offices throughout the United States 
will, commencing this month, be furnished to 
passengers traveling on the nation’s airlines. 
Heretofore, policies sold to airline passengers 
have given coverage for a stated number of 
hours of flying time. Now a passenger will be 
covered, for the same nominal fee which, up 
to the present, has provided only four hours 
insurance, during a trip which might take as 
long as seven days to complete. 

Thus, an airline passenger, who under the 
present policy is covered during a flight from 
New York to Chicago, a distance of 724 a'r 
miles, for 25 cents, may obtain coverage on 
the new basis on a trip from New York to 
San Francisco and thence to Miami, at the 
same cost, provided only that the flying is done 
within a seven-day period. A complete round- 
trip, however, is considered two trips, so that 
a new policy must be obtained to cover the 
final leg of the trip to the point of origin. 

A passenger purchasing an airline travel 
policy will obtain, for a flat premium of 25 
cents, $5,000 insurance while on any trip— 


J. BALL 


J. BALL 


regardless of the total number of hours of 
flying time—between any two points not served 
by the same airport within the continental 
United States, and into Canada for a distance 
of 150 miles. 

A trip, within the area specified, on planes 
of Canadian registry operated by scheduled 
airlines will also be covered, as well as a trip 
between any point in that area and any point 
in Newfoundland via a United States Flag 
airline or Trans-Canada Air Lines. Travel on 
airlines within the Hawaiian Islands is also 
covered. 

Other features of this insurance include 
coverage while riding on conveyances op- 
erated by common carriers that provide sub- 
stitute transportation before arrival at the 
final destination, as well as coverage on land 
conveyances provided or arranged for by an 
airline or governmental authority controlling 
an airport. Passengers are insured against 
loss due to exposure, as well as against all 
forms of accident which may occur while wait- 
ing at an airport in course of transit. 

is new coverage is made possible, said 
D. deR. M. Scarritt, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Aviation Underwriters, the organization 
which first offered this insurance to the travel- 
ing public on January 1, 1938, only because 
of the excellent safety record of the nation’s 
airlines. 


MILTON BALL 


& SONS 


NEW YORK MAIN OFFICE 


Labeling 
Marking 


32 Moore St. — Tel. BOwling Green 9-0605-0606-0655 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE OFFICE: George Ball, Pier 53, North River 
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AIR CARGO PACKING SPECIALISTS 
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IMPORT... EXPORT...PACKERS 
MANIPULATING... COOPERING 


Weighing 
Strapping 


Sealing 
Baling 


Cargo Repairs 
Cases Made 
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WORLD 


By L. A. GotpsmitH, Economic Analyst, Air TRANSPORTATION 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


URING the war, the American motion picture industry found itself up against many prob- 

lems. One of the most pressing was how to maintain and keep its global distributors 

supplied with American movies of all types—full-length pictures, newsreels, shorts, and features, 

Ships were not available for many areas. Some coun- 

tries were isolated from normal communications and 

Motion Pictures Shipped by Air transportation from and between the countries com- 

All Through the Entire War— nt the — cugem a 

: at to do about this? uite apart from 

Highlighted the American Story business or box office angle of the industry, it was 

To Every Corner of the Globe vitally necessary for the United States as a nation 

to see to it that the American Story, in the easy-to- 

understand-medium of the motion picture, should be kept alive and put before as many of 
the world’s peoples who could be reached regularly and as quickly as possible. 


The obvious answer as regards transportation was of course air shipments. This is where 
the United States Government, through some of its agencies, took over. One of these agencies 
was the Air Transport Command. Another was the Naval Air Transport Service. A third 
was the OWI. The ATC and the NATS provided the air transportation. The OWI handled 
the distribution, delivering the films not only to the regular commercial distributors, but also 
establishing various non-theatrical channels of distribution. The latter were devised to suit 
the needs of the specific countries and situations in various parts of the world. 

For instance, the OWI would arrange to have showings of various films at the United States 
Embassies, clubs, schools and any other group which might be considered a valuable channel 
for “kev” people, who would in turn disseminate the news and information they had seen and 
heard about the United States. 


The countries to which the films were flown varied greatly, taking in such far-flung territory 
as India, Australia, New Zealand, Turkey, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, and other parts of the Middle 
East; North Africa, Spain, Sweden, Iceland, and Greenland. For Sweden the films were flown 
to England, and from there transportation was arranged by the British. Far-off outposts 
off the African Coast, such as Madagascar and Mauritius, also received their American motion 
pictures. As soon as the various European countries were liberated, they, too, obtained their 
relaxation and recreation, information and amusement from American motion pictures. The 
type of films varied, and the selections were based on whether the showing of the film would 

either help further the war effort of the United ioe 

or convey to those foreign countries the mi 
From Beachheads to Battlefields strength and, above all, the ingenuity of the Ameri 
Red Ball Super Express Highways can mentality. The latter factor in the American 
Services—Designed by the make-up really kept the peoples of other countries 


. be on their toes, always marveling and considerably awe 
American Military Traffic Chiefs struck at what those ingenious Americans could and 
did think up. 

For instance, military operations in France and other parts of the European Continent would 
have been seriously retarded if our military traffic chiefs had not evolved a series of connecting 
highways with coordinating services such as gasoline depots and repair parts stations for trucks 
and tanks. These highways were desigried to speed up the Army forces moving up from the 
coastal beachheads to the battlefields and beyond into the cities of the liberated areas. Such 
outstanding operations when released for civilian newsreels for distribution in foreign coum 
tries really did wow the audiences. 
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General entertainnent films also were shown, éspecially those with an element of the war in 
it. Newsreels were always popular, and many of our short features created mass approval and 
were greatly applauded in all parts of the world. 


In certain countries such as neutral Spain, great diplomacy and suavity of persuasion had 
to be exercised by the CWI. For instance, our newsreels were permitted to appear in regular 
theaters in Spain, and this was a feat of no mean order when you stop to think that such types 
of features are a Spanish Government monopoly. Special methods of “peaceful penetration” 
had to be devised and worked out with infinite care and preparation to place these films in 
‘out-of-the-way points, such as the Belgian Congo and other places deep in the heart of Africa. 
Where the OWI had not arranged for nor maintained any outposts, then the State Depart- 
ment working in coajunction with the OWI stepped in and saw to it that the films were de- 
livered wherever needed or desired! There was quite some teamwork going on between 
business and Government, and those manifold Government channels ranging from newly estab- 
lished war agencies to the traditional State Department. 


As for the inhabitants of those foreign countries, their reaction, from the most sophisticated 
to the most primitive, was more or less that of open-mouthed wonderment, summed up in their 
attitude, which, briefly expressed, seems to be: The Americans do the impossible—even though 
the impossible may take a little longer than the possible! 

Distribution of films in Latin America has not been mentioned in connection with the other 
territories discussed here, because the Latin American countries were in a regional area in 
which commercial contacts could be carried on during the war. If and when non theatrical 
channels were used to show anv films, these came under the facilities employed under the 
jurisdiction of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

So what! How does this war story of war films distribution affect air transportation in 
regard to peacetime deliveries? Well, just this: After this war demonstration of on-the-spot, 
up-to-the-minute deliveries of American films, I venture to predict that many changes of movie 
methods of distribution will take place—and fast! 


— 
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OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
30 LO'S§ ve AVRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


* 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 
All Risk Insurence 


HARRY K. BARR, President 
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It will be a case of how are you going to keep any place in the backwoods after they have 
seen the wonders of Hollywood and Broadway in the twinkling of an eye. Peacetime deliveries 
of American movies for global movie-goers will have to be stepped up. Through the speed 
and efficiency of air transportation it will be no trick at all to arrange for one release date, 
arranging for simuitaneous premieres at Radio City, New York, and The Street Called Straight 
in Damascus. The movie fans in London and Paris, Buenos Aires and Bombay, Capetown 
and Cairo will be able to sally forth sooner or later on the same day, even if a different sun 
time, to see their favorite screen stars from that land of magic where the Americans seem “to 
do the impossible, even if it takes a little Jonger than the possible.” 


M ARY ALICE GRESHAM is a young woman pilot who set Bob Hepe back on his heels, 
although that is a very minor matter, when considered against an impressively long list 
of achievements as an air pilot. Bob Hope’s amazement registered an all-time high—literally 

and metaphorically—when he found himself in a 


Flying Fortress at high altitude; and of all things, 
ened tae vote oy The piloted by a woman! He was on his way from Les 
0 pin 


Angeles to a military camp to give a show, and the 


Flying Fortress Formation Was Army was supplying transportation. All he could 


stammer out was: “What goes on here—a woman 
A Woman he was Speechless! pilot—and we call them the weaker sex.” Be that 

as it may, Miss Gresham, who was co-pilot on that 
particular flight, had taken over the controls when the male pilot (a colonel no less) had felt 
the need of a little sleep. 

A former WASP, Miss Gresham is a pilot with a purpose. She has 1,000 flying hours’ ex- 
perience in all kinds of tough assignments, and naturally she possesses the laudable ambition 
to make use of that knowledge and experience. When the Women’s Airforce Service Pilots, 
better known as the WASPs, were disbanded in December, 1944, the young lady looked around 
for a commercial flight job and found non available. She is a sensible girl with a good think 
piece on her shoulders as well as a pretty face. So she did the next best thing—made a quick 
transition and reverted to her pre-flight days as a secretary, landing a job with the National 
*Foreign Trade Council in New York City. 

Actual flying jobs for women seem to be limited at present, either to testing planes as they 
come off the production floor, or ferrying them out of the plant when the tests are completed. 
This did not appeal to Mary Alice. So now 
she has thought up a potential “dream job” | 
for herself, and that is neither more nor less 

i\ ! 


than to telescope two jobs into one: a com- 
bination pilot-secretary. In other words, Miss 
Gresham believes that some busy executive 
whose business requires him to take frequent 
airplane trips should get himself a private 
plane, and hire her in the double-task capac- 
ity. From all accounts she seems excellently * 
qualified to handle both jobs extremely well. 

While in the WASPs, Miss Gresham spe- 
cialized mostly in flying B-24s in aerial gun- 
nery practice. This means towing the targets 
with live ammunition directed at these. It was 
her job to so maneuver the plane that the 
targets escaped the ammunition. She also 
acted as co-pilot on B-29s in test flights at 
Clovis, New Mexico. On another occasion 
when piloting a B-26 at Pueblo, Colorado, one 
of the engines went dead. At such a time the 
pilot generally gives the order.to the crew to 
bail out. Pilot Gresham did no such thing. 
She decided that she could land safely on one 


Mary Alice Gresham 
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Commanding Officer at the field. She knows her stuff, not only from her actual flying experi- 
ence—night and blind flying, etc.—but also from the mechanical side of it. 

She had her specifications all ready when asked what would be required in the way of a 
private plane for the purpose she had visualized—with herself as a pilot-secretary. She believes 

a twin-engine four-passenger plane would be just the 

thing. A four-passenger plane would be advisable 

Is Valuable Flight Experience rather than a two-seater—as probably there would 

To Be Wasted—To Say Nothing not only be the boss and the pilot-secretary but other 

’ members of the staff. Space would also be needed 

Of the Waste of Taxpayers Money for baggage and possibly other business equipment. 

Spent on the Training of Pilots? Such a plane, she emphasized, would be equipped 

with two-way radio, landing and passing lights for 

night trips, instruments for night fly:ng, retractable landing gear, and de-icing apparatus. 

Miss Gresham believes there might be possibilities for such a job with mining or oil compa- 

nies, and it was also suggested to her that possibly aviation company officials might be a 

“natura!” for such employment. Or, who knows, what with department stores putting in planes 

to sell, perhaps department store executives might be even contemplating such a pilot-secretary 
combination. 

The $64 question which Miss Gresham will find hard to answer, and which will undoubtediy 
give her the most trouble, is that prospective employers are inclined to look askance at her 
youth. (She has just turned 23 years.) Of course, pilots are best when they are young. As 
she herself points out, “The main disadvantage is in combatting the overall skepticism which 
businessmen seem to have naturally against women pilots.” Even after presenting lengthy evi- 
dence of flying ability and experience, she says, “They have a tendency to pat me on the head 
and say “Yes, but have you ever been up in a plane alone?’” 

It is a moot point and an interesting one, this question of Miss Gresham’s natural desire to 
utilize her knowledge and flying experience. It is not only the angle of good human material 
going to waste, but also the taxpayers’ money which went into the training of these women 
pilots, the WASPs. More power to Mary Alice Gresham and her pioneering efforts! May 
she wear down the skepticism—and soon! 


customs law and administration, and has 
sought for a long time to impress figures in 
customs and shipping circles with the neces- 
sity for coordination of customs and air trans- 


Gamburg Now General Manager 
of Air Clearance Association 
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The. appointment of Joseph Gamburg as 
general manager has been announced by Air 
Clearance Association, Inc., 8-10 Bridge Street, 
se i New York City, an 
erg x4 | organization of rep- 
‘ge resentative custom 
brokers and foreign 
freight forwarders 
affliated with the 
New York Customs 
Brokers Association. 

Mr. Gamburg 
comes to his new 
post directly from 
the legal staff of the 
Collector of Cus- 
toms, Port of New 
York, after 15 years 
with the customs service in New York and 
in the Bureau of Customs, Washington, 
D.C. He is a widely acknowledged expert on 


portation to accommodate the constantly grow- 
ing volume of air cargo. 

His duties will involve the establishment 
and operation of offices at Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Laredo, Los Angeles, Miami, New 
Orleans, and New York, as well as the prin- 
cipal airports of entry in the United States. 
The purpose is for the speedy, efficient, and 
economical clearance of intervational air 
cargo. The facilities and services of Air 
Clearance Association, Inc., will be made 
available to licensed custom brokers, and 
freight forwarders, and directly to shippers 
and consignees of air cargo. 


Bendix International 


President Ernest R. Breech of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation has disclosed the formation 
of a new division, Bendix International, to handle 
the company’s comprehensive foreign trade pro- 
gram. 
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(Trade Mark) 


AIR EXPRESS 


A rise of 9.3 percent in the number of New York 
shipments handled at La Guardia Field for the 
month of June over the same period last year was 
reported by the Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency. Shipments handled at the field 
during the month totaled 56,452, compared with 
51,650 for June, 1944. Gross revenue for the month 
amounted to $322,782.96, which represents an in- 
crease of 22.1 percent over the 1944 period. 

A marked gain of 35.6 percent in number of ship- 
ments handled by international air express in May 
over the same month in 1944 also was announced. 
The total was 28,373 as compared with 20,924. The 
shipments do not include traffic to and from Canada. 


COLONIAL 


During the month of June, Colonial Airlines car- 
ried 8,415 passengers, thereby establishing an all- 
time traffic high, according to a monthly report 
issued by Squued Janas, president of the com- 
any. ‘This shows an increase over the same month 
ast year of 74 percent, and was an increase over 
the previous month this year of 40 percent, Ex- 
press for the montk of June showed an incréase of 
55 percent over the previous month. 


CONTINENTAL 


During the month of June Continental Air Lines 


enjoyed the heaviest business in the history of the 
gompany. In the 30-day period the airline flew 
4,971,027 revenue passenger-miles, which represents 
an increase of 34 percent over May and an increase 
of 123 percent over June of 1944. Air express also 
showed a major increase, the figure for June, 1945, 
being up 154 percent over June of the past year. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s shipments of air- 
craft, engines and propellers during 1944 totaled 
$1,716,935,176. Curtiss-Wright’s 1944 shipments 
were 32.5 percent higher than in 1943, exceeded the 
dollar volume output of any other aircraft com- 
pany, and marked a new all-time high for the indus- 
try. Since the peak of aircraft manufacturing has 
now been passed with the end of the European 
phase of the war, Curtiss-Wright’s 1944 total is 
likely to stand for many years as the record total 
for one year’s shipments. 

Consolidated net income for the corporation for 
1944 was $14,331,062, after taxes and dedtiction 
for post-war reserves but before renegotiation— 
profit of approximately eight-tenths of one percent 
of net sales. It is not expected that the net income 
figure will be changed if the principles of rene- 
gotiation applied for 1944 are on a basis consistent 
with those of the preceding year. Net income after 
all charges in 1943 was $12,883,347. about one per- 
cent profit on net sales. Curtiss-Wright’s provision 
for Federal taxes for 1944 amounted to $88,000,000. 
This sum eventually will be reduced by post-war 
refund of $8,520,000 of the excess profits tax pay- 
ment. 


DELTA 


Delta Air Lines passengers in the first half of 
1944 totalled 71,303: but this year, with flights 
being gradually added as planes were returned from 


the Army, 123,203 persons flew throushaws the 
South Revenns passenger-miles increased 41.5 per. 
cent, from 27,026,486 to 46,207,413, while mail 
pound-miles went up 32 percent, from 925,633, 
009 to 1,363,404,825. Pounds of express carried 
through June 30 of this year increased 33 percent 
beyond the same period last year, and express 
pound-miles advanced 34 percent, from 162,578,492 


* to 246,297,057. 


FAIRCHILD CAMERA 


Sales of $41,708,858 by Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corporation, last year, were reported in 
the annual statement. Net income was $1,039,074. 
These figures compare with $46,779,465 sales and 
$1,220,465 net income in the previous year. 
sales total decline in 1944 from the 1943 figure was 
attributed in part to reductions in prices of prod 
ucts. 


HAWATIAN 


Air cargo flown over its mid-Pacific routes by 
Hawaiian Airlines showed a substantial increase for 
the first five months of 1945 as compared w*‘h 
same period a year ago. HAL flew 2,921,983 
pounds in January-May of this year as compared 
with 2,581,280 pounds in the first five months of 
1944, an increase of 13.2 percent. ; 

Several months’ unanticipated delay in conversion 
of two C53s for Hawaiian’s cargo use has handi- 
capped the company’s cargo operations recently. 
The line had expected to have its new cargo planes 
in operation early in May. 

During the same five-month period, HAL broke 
three passenger operating records. A total of 7,126, 
509 revenue passenger-miles was recorded as com 
nared with 5.883.977 flown in the comparable period 
last year. Revenue passengers totaled 49,998, am 
increase of 21.66 percent; and revenue plane-miles 
reached 412,757, a rise of 14.82 percent. 


LUSCOMBE 


Sales for the second quarter of this year totaled 
$2.335.286, an increase of 146 percent over the 
$948,375 sales in the second period of 1944. The 
figure for the first six months of this year was 
$4,270,680, well over twice the amount of $1,877,082 
for tue first six months of last year. 


MID-CONTINENT 


MCA operating revenue for May was $243,267.76, 
again establishing an all-time high in the history of 
the company and was an increase of 52 percent 
as compared with May, 1944. The number of reve 
nue passengers carried for the month of May was 
11,474 as comvared with 6,111 in May of 1944, or 
an increase of 87.8 percent. The net profit of the 
company, after provisions for income tax, was $14- 
429.27, as compared with a net profit of $18,205.08 
for the same month of 1944. 


NORTHWEST 


Air express loads carried by NWA on its new 
transcontinental line between New York and # 
Pacific Northwest during June. first month of opera 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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K. R. Ferguson Col. G. E. Gardner 


COLONEL GEORGE E. GARDNER, 
K. R. FERGUSON and COLONEL W. 
FISKE MARSHALL, now serving respec- 
tively as Northwest Airlines’ vice president- 
operations, vice president-engineering and 
postwar planning, and general operations 
manager. 

Colonel Gardner, who 
is a native of Fargo, 
North Dakota, has been 
associated with the avi- 
ation industry since 
1921. He served over- 
seas in the Engineering 
Motor Transport dur- 
ing the last war and 
later studied business 
administration at the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin. After joining the 
aeronautical branch of 
the Department of 
Commerce, he organ- 
ized the inspection of 
flying schools in the Midwest area from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada, and served as the 
area’s first inspector. When he resigned in 
1933 he had risen to the chief of the Inspec- 
tion Section of the bureau. 

He was with Eastern Air Lines for a short 
while and left his post to accept one with 
NWA. Before long he was elected vice presi- 
dent and operations manager and was named 
to the board of directors. 

In March, 1942, he became deputy military 
director of civil aviation in Washington and 


Col. W. Fiske 
Marshall 


was commissioned a lieutenant colonel four 
months later. He was made executive officer 
of the Alaskan Wing of the Air Transport 
Command in November of the same year, later 
serving as assistant chief of staff for opera- 
tions for the South Atlantic Wing, deputy 
commander of the North African Wing, as- 
sistant chief of staff for operations for ATC 
in Washington, and assistant chief of staff 
for operations for the Pacific division of the 
ATC 


Mr. Ferguson has been a licensed pilot 
since 1929. He studied engineering at the 
University of Minnesota and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology after a course at the 
University of Minnesota. He later was asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Corporation 
and Curtiss-Wright. He came to NWA in 1932 
and was made vice president-operations 10 
years later. ; 

Colonel Marshall is responsible for the or- 
ganization and directing of activities of the 
South Pacific Combat Air Transport which 
hauled supplies into Guadalcanal during the 
siege of that island. He is a veteran pilot him- 
self and was a major in the marine reserve 
when he returned to active duty in August, 
1942. He holds a number of military awards. 


RALPH W. STARKEY, veteran execu- 
tive of the Railway Express Agency, now 
with Pennsylvania-Central Airlines as director 
COE ORE Re CONG a: 
charged with the — Be 
postwar develop- 
ment of air cargo 
for the airline. 

Since his grad- 
uation from the 
Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute 
29 years ago, Mr. 
Starkey worked 
only for REA. At 
the time of his re- 
cent resignation, 
he was manager 
of air express of 
the Railway Ex- 
press Agency’s 
Eastern Division, a post he held for three 
years. Prior to that he had served as the com- 
pany’s general agent in Newark, and as divi- 
sion sales manager. 

He was graduated from the Wharton School 
of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1930, taking this work while employed with 
the express company. Since his graduation he 
has lectured at Temple University and various 
other schools on transportation subjects. 
veteran of World War I, Mr. Starkey served 
in France and Germany with the field ar- 
tillery, being in service for over three years. 
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JOSEPH H. CASSEN, appointed super- 
visor of International Information for Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

Three years ago 
Mr. Cassen was 
closely associated 
with American’s 
Mexican opera- 
tions, having set 
up custom and 
immigration facil- 
ities for air traffic 
between the two 
countries upon its 
inauguration. In 
the interim he was 
on special assign- 
ment to handle in- 
ternational docu- 
mentation of per- 
sonnel assigned to 
American’s Air Transport Command contract 
operations. Prior to joining the airline, Mr. 
Cassen was with the Chicago Motor Club; 
and before that was with the American Ex- 
press Company for 15 years, representing it 
in Europe and the United States. 


COLONEL M. M. FROST elected a vice 


president of Eastern Air Lines. 


An official of the Florida Portland Cement 
Company, Tampa, 
he was called to 
active duty with 
the AAF in April, 
1942, with the 
rank of major. In 
December of that 
year he was pro- 
moted to Colonel. 
His assignments 
included Chief of 
Supply and Trans- 
portation Section, 
Office of the As- 
sistant Chief of 
Air Staff, A-4, 
Washington, D.C.; 
Executive Officer 
of the same office; Executive Officer, Sarasota 
Air Base Area Command, Sarasota, Florida; 
Executive Officer, Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force, Overseas. The latter was the Air Plan- 
ning Staft for Supreme Headquarters, which 
planned the air invasion of France. After 
returning from overseas, Colonel Frost was 
assigned to the Readjustment Division, Air 
Technical Service Command, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Colonel Frost was born in Nashville, Ten-’ 


nessee, July 10, 1898. He was educated in 
Nashville and Louisville, Kentucky. 

He served two years in the Florida State 
Legislature, and was president and elected a 


life member of the Jacksonville Junior Cham. 

ber of Commerce. Other posts he has held 
are state president, Florida Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; vice president, director, and 
chairman of the Aviation Committee, Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce; _ president, 
Florida Aviation Association; president, 
Tampa Chapter, National Aeronautics Asso 
ciation; vice president, Exchange Club of 
Tampa; vice president, Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce; and senior vice commande, 
American Legion, Jacksonville. 


LEONARD S. KIMBALL, Western re 
gional director of the TWA News Bureau, 
promoted to system manager of the airlines 
news - disbursing 
organization. 

As chief of 
TWA’s News Bu- 
reau, Mr. Kimball 
will direct the ac- 
tivities of the news 
offices in Kansas 
City, New York, 
Washington, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and 
Los Angeles. He 
joined TWA in 
1944, previously 
having spent 16 
years with The 
Associated Press , 
in Chicago; Los»: 
Angeles; Sacramento; Portland, Oregon; and 
Minneapolis. He is 39 years old and married. 
His new headquarters are in Kansas City. 


JOHN T. PLUNKET, of Greenville, 
Texas, appointed assistant to the president of 
Aerovias Braniff. Mr. Plunket recently re- 
signed from Gov- 
ernment service in 
the United States 
to re-enter busi- 
ness. He was for- 
merly associated 
with Malone, Lips- 
comb, White, and 
Seay, attorneys, in 
Dallas, until he 
entered Govern- 
ment service in 
1941. While an em- 
ployee of the Gov- 
ernment, he was 
stationed in Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela, 
and Costa Rica. 
He attended Davidson College in North Caro- 
lina, the University of Mexico, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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WILLIAM D. KENNEDY, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation’s Cincinnati, Ohio, plant, named 
vice-president and 
general manager 
of the engine 
building corpora- 
tion with head- 
quarters at Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 

Mr. Kennedy is 
a veteran of more 
than 25 years in 
aviation and _ air- 
craft engine man- 
ufacturing. After 
spending his ear- 
lier years in the 
elevator and auto- 
motive manufac- 
turing industries, 
he enlisted in the United States Army in 
1917, serving as master signal electrician 
with an aviation mechanician rating. After 
the war he was appointed civilian in 
charge of Army Air Corps engine repair at 
the Fairfield, Ohio, Air Depot. 

In 1921, Mr. Kennedy organized the main- 
tenance branch of the Field Service Section 
of the Air Corps Materiel Division. He held 
the position of civilian chief of maintenance 
until 1928, having charge of service and main- 
tenance for many famous flights, including 
the Air Corps’ "Round-the-world flight. Ap- 
pointed assistant service manager soon after 
joining Wright in 1928, he became service 
manager in 1930, was promoted to manager 
of sales and service in 1940, vice-president 
in charge of sales in 1941, and became vice- 
president and manager of Wright’s huge 
Cincinnati plant in 1943. 


AMERICAN: 


Arnold G. Wehmann, appointed to the editorship 
of The Flagship World and Flagship News. 


AMERICAN EXPORT: 


Lieutenant Colonel Sanford L. Willits, former 
Operations Officer at Westover Field, Massachu- 
setts, now with the airline as superintendent of 
maintenance overhaul . . . Charles S. Hayward, 
new safety engineer . . . C. James Rutland, who 
comes from Bell Aircraft to take over the job of 
Senior maintenance engineer. 


BRANIFF: 


W. M. (Bill) Morgan, named district traffic man- 
ager in Oklahoma City. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN: 


Richard §. Maurer, who has taken over the 


post of assistant general counsel and seéretary of 
the company. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT: 


Nathan F. Vanderlipp, now executive engineer 
or the Airplane Division, supervising all engi- 


neering operations in Columbus, Buffalo, and Ken- 
More... J 


ohn J. Lee, appointed general managerneering for the airline. 


of the Buffalo and Kenmore plants . . . George A. 
‘age, Jr., whose new assignment gives him the 
opportunity to concentrate on the -20E. 


DELTA: 


Captain W. L. McBride, Captain S. F. Whitaker 
and Alma Edgar, named respectively assistant chief 
pilots and assistant chief stewardess. 


MID-CONTINENT: 


Clarence P. Green, G. L. Koontz and Willard 
W. Scott, appointed New Orleans traffic manager, 
New Orleans traffic representative, and St. Louis 
traffic manager, in the order named. 


NATIONAL: 


_E. Ellis bentley, formerly general manager of 
airports for the City of Jacksonville, Florida, cur- 
rently in his new ition as airport and construc- 
tion engineer for NAL ... Transfers: R. L. Mc- 
Cullers, station manager at Tampa, now in same 
post at Philadelphia; W. J. Thetford, the latter s 
assistant, elevated to station manager at Jackson- 
ville, with J. C. Fox and L. W. Cottrell as assist- 
ants; Denver Dillman, West Palm Beach station 
manager, now in the same post at Tampa; M. J. 
Mitchell, Jacksonville station manager, shifted to 
the St. Petersburg station; “Sandy” Strayer, 
moved from Jacksonville to Philadelphia where he 
is in charge of reservations. 


NORTHEAST: 


Paul F. Collins, re-elected president and named 
chairman of the Board of Directors... Treasurer 
H. LeRoy Swimm elected a director, and Richard 
Ely, clerk of the corporation. 


NORTHWEST: 
C. F. Tillander, appointed district traffic manager 
at Great Falls ... R. L. (Lee) Smith, now func- 


tioning as general manager of the Eastern Region 
... L. §. Holstead, working on the advisory com- 
mittee to help set up a uniform system of financial 
and accounting procedures for use by private and 
municipal airports throughout the country. 


PAN AMERICAN: 


Charles Francis Adams, H. M. Bixby, Prescott S. 
Bush, S. Sloan Colt, John C. Cooper, Howard B. 
Dean, S. M. Fairchild, John W. Hanes, Robert 
Lehman, E. O. McDonnell, Mark T. McKee, 
Thomas A. Morgan, Samuel F. Pryor, W. H. 
Standley, Vernon F. Tavlor, J. T. Trippe and E. 
E. Young—all re-elected directors . . . Lewis J. 
Dowell, appointed public relations counselor for the 
airline’s Alaska Service. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL: 


Howard Kennedy, promoted to assistant to the 
vice president . . . Betty Lou Taylor, named New 
York traffic representative . . . Leon W. Husby, 
now on the Grand Rapids traffic staff . . . Captain 
A. W. Leighton, who has received his 15-year pin. 


SOUTHEASTERN AIR EXPRESS: 


Harry H. Hurt, elected assistant to the president 
to conduct a survey of airport and local facilities. 


SWITLIK: 


The employes of the Switlik Parachute Company, 
for Ph ais their fifth Army-Navy Production 
award. 


TWA: 


John F, Forsyth, named district traffic manager in 
Philadelphia . . . Dallas Blair-Smith, added to the 
TWA staff as assistant treasurer-general . . , George 
A. Irvin, now assistant director of industrial engi- 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT: 


Howard L, Hartman, appointed assistant director 
of contract termination. 


UNITED AIR LINES: 


Mary Maloney, who succeeds Jane Nutting as 
chief stewardess . . . Fred L. Gau, named area 
chief dispatcher at Denver . . . Warren A. Peter- 
son, now operating as supervisor of passenger rela- 
tions . . . Arthur W. Jerrems, promoted to super- 
intendent of merchandise .-. . John F. Murray, 
new school and college service representative. 


WESTERN: 


Arthur C. Smith, who has assumed duties as 
assistant cargo trafhc manager ... Richard De- 
Hart Williams, appointed aeronautical engineer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Paul W. Litchfield, who has completed 45 years’ 
service with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany .. . Four new area sales managers for the 
atthyl Corporation: Richard C. Murphy, James E. 
Boudreau, Harold R. Berg and Sanford M. Wag- 
ner . . . Mrs. Jimmy Doolittle, elected secretary 
of the National Aeronautics Association . .. Briga- 
dier General Edward M. Power, named by Presi- 
dent Truman to membership on the National Advis- 
ory Comittee for Aeronautics . . . Thomas B. Doe, 
Jr., appointed ern ad of the aircraft equipment 
sales division of Vickers, Inc... . H. T. Sagert, 
now chief of Aircraft Radio Customers Service for 
Lear, Inc. . . Gunnar Edenquist and E. * 
Locher, new Pacific Airomotive vice presidents .. . 
Chauncey é Lake, formerly advertising and public 
relations director for Waco Aircraft, now asso- 
ciated with the advertising department of Jack & 
Heintz, Inc. 


Air Commerce 
(Continued from Page 62) 


tion of the coast-to-coast route, were the largest in 
the company’s entire history, according to Croil 
Hunter, president and general manager. His report 
showed the airlines hauled 294,760 pounds of ex- 
press a total of 189,045,916 pound miles. Both fig- 
ures represent all-time highs for the company. The 
number of pounds carried exceeded by more than 
50,000 the total for May, and was almost double 
that of June a year ago. The pound-mile figure was 
more than 20 million above that of the previous 
a and was more than double that for June, 

In the first month of operation of its new trans- 
continental route between Seattle-Tacoma-Portland 
and Detroit and New York, NWA reached an all- 
time high in air mail loads, with 602,716 pounds 
carried in June. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL 


PCA reports that during the month of June it 
achieved the highest record in its nearly 19 years 
of operation in volume of traffic and operating reve- 
nues. The airline’s net profit for the first six 
months of this year also reflect great tidings. 

June operating revenues amounted to $991,324 
with the month’s net profit totaling $149,468 or 31 
cents per share. This ea with the June, 
1944, operating revenues of $521,019. It was 
pointed out that this year’s figures were achieved in 
spite of the absorption during June of the many 
expenses which occurred in connection with the 


‘extension of the airline’s system into New York. 


The company’s net profit for the six months ended 
June 30 amounted to $411,549, or 87 cents per 
share, the best six-month period in the company’s 
history. This is contrasted with last year’s six- 
month net profit of $66,463, or 14 cents per share. 
_ The June report showed that the airline estab- 
lished new company traffic records, having carried 
73,257 passengers a total of 16,314,082 revenue 
passenger-miles. This compares with the 65,467 


passengers and 14,507,540 revenue-miles flown dum 
ing May of this year. During the first six monthy 
of this year PCA has flown 340,083 revenue pag 
sengers a total of 73,461,714 revenue passengérm 
miles, compared to 149,621 revenue passengers and 
31,932,392 revenue passenger-miles flown during thé 
samme period in 1944, 


TRANS-CANADA 


During June, Trans-Canada Air Lines, in it§ 
thrice-daily service between New York and Torontg, 
had 1,081 seats available of which 1,037 were cocci 
pied, representing a load factor of 95.9 percent. 


TWA 


The airline operated 228,805,759 revenue passem 
ger-miles in the first six months of 1945, an i 
crease of 62.1 percent over the same period lag 
year. A total of 14,448,989 revenue-miles wem 
flown, or 57.4 percent more than in the first half ai 
1944. TWA carried 239,932 passengers, a gain OF 
46.2 percent; mail pound-miles totaled 15,440,81g% 
428, or 94.7 percent more than were flown dur 
the corresponding period of 1944; and express 
pound-miles of 5,108,316,957 were up 72 percent 

In June, TWA _ operated 49,909,898 revente 
passenger-miles, or 53.9 percent more than in June 
a year ago. Revenue-miles flown were 2,860,161, a 
48.5 percent gain over the 1944 month; mail pound 
miles were 3,228,451,718, a gain of 86.9 percent; 
and express pound-miles totaling 813,243,358 
showed a 17.8 percent gain. 


UNITED 


UAL, in its overseas operations for the Air 
Transport Command, has completed its 25,000,000th 
mile of trans-Pacific flying, the company announced 
today with War Department permission. The air 
line said this sant represented 3,342 one-way flights 
over the Pacific, which would approximate 1,000 
trips around the world at the uator. The com 

y originally operated from San Francisco t 
risbane, but gradually moved the southwest leg of 
its trans-Facific operations northward as the Japa 
nese were pushed back. Currently, UAL crews are 
flying 42,500 miles daily between San Francisco and 
Guam under the company’s ATC contract. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation shipments dir 
ing 1944 totaled $778,229,095 as. compared with 
$579,228,172, in 1943. Consolidated net income for 
the corporation for 1944 after taxes and reductions 
for postwar reserves, but before final renegotiation 
if any, amounted to $9,673,145, or a percentage of 
1.24. percent of sales. It is believed that no change 
in the final figures will be made if the principles of 
renegotiation applied are on a basis consistent with 
those of the preceding year. Net income after all 
charges in 1943 was $3,599,866. Federal income 
and excess profits taxes for the year totaled $61> 
000,000. This sum will eventually be reduced by 
postwar refund of $5,995,000. 


Record Cracked 


The Army Air Transport Command has aie 
nounced that a giant C-69 Constellation lowered 
the New York-Paris nonstop flight record by more 
than 20 percent. The ATC’s newest and largest 
transport flew the approximately 3,600 miles from 
LaGuardia Field to Paris. in an overnight hop of 
14 hours and 12 minutes. 


Floating Airdromes 


Floating airdromes for transoceanic landplanes 
have passed British experimental tests. Some 
Ge foatinnr platforms now in existence are 2,000 

ong. 
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